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POETRY. 


VOTE IT RIGHT ALONG. 


BY JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 








Who votes for Woman Suffrage now 

Will add new laurels to his brow; 

His children’s children, with holy fire, 

Will chant in praise their patriot sire. 

No warrior’s wreaths of glory shed 

A brighter luster o’er the head, 

Than he who battles selfish pride, 

And votes with Woman side by side. Oh, 

Cuorvs: 

We'll do nothing wrong, but sing you this song, 
The good time for Woman is coming right along. 
We'll sing you this song, help the chorus on, 
The good time coming, boys, vote it right along. 

This shall unfold his better part, 

Delight the spirit, warm the heart, 

No jealous thought shall haunt his brain 

And Eden’s peace he shall regain ; 

An equal partner be his bride, 

No holy joy shall be denied, 

As Equal Rights their motto’ll be, 

Together journeying o'er life's sea. 

Cuorvus.— We'll do nothing wrong, &c. 


Their first great vote to close shall be 

Those gilded haunts of infamy. 

The poor besotted wretch shall know 

That Woman has shut the gate of woe. 

The light of Truth shall shine again 

And Temp’rance on the earth shall reign, 

The night of darkness disappear 

The millennial sun shine bright and clear. 
Cuorvus.—We'll do nothing wrong, &c. 


Then let us all unite in love 

To emulate the hosts above, 

Be just and kind and brave and true, 

Doing to others as they to you. 

Build high Humanity’s sacred cause, 

Obeying conscience and its laws, 

We reach at last the ethereal sphere, 

Know God, and all his works reyere. 
CuoRvus.—We'll do nothing wrong, &c. 








PARALLEL REFORMS. 


It happened to me once, in youth, to spend 
part of a winter on a plantation in Virginia; 
where, in default of other books, I read many 
old volumes of the Quarterly Review. The 
reading was profitable in many respects, but 
chiefly for this: that I there found how the 
poets whom I had been brought up to revere, 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, 
had been assailed on their first appearance 
with the most ferocious criticism, and had yet 
survived. It was a startling discovery, and 
suggested to me, remember, the bold thought, 
that Tennyson, who was then running the 
gauntlet of similar criticism, might perhaps 
outlive it, and come to something after al! ;— 
a vision which certainly proved true. 

Just as it is worth while for a young stu- 
dent of literature to go back beyond the pres- 
ent fame of his teachers, and observe the facts 
as to their first appearance, so every reformer 
needs constantly to refresh his faith by study- 
ing the early history of the last preceding re- 
form. A book like Vice-President Wilson’s 
“Rise and Fall of the Slave Power,” for in- 
Stance, is in this way a mine of strength and 
Satisfaction. Of course, if Woman Suffrage is 
4 faise reform, it will turn out “No Thorough- 
fare” and we shall have lost all our labor, and 
have got nothing out of it but some added 
knowledge of human nature and some of that 
patience which makes perfect. Butif it is, as 
we hold, a true reform, whose success is a 
question of time only, then we may be sure 
that the main features of the Anti-Slavery re- 
form will reappear in the history of this. 

For instance, the laws of prediction are the 


same in all reforms; the prophecies of terrible 
evils that are to follow all reforms, Compare 


the talk about Co-education in the two cases. | 


Just as we are vow told that the whole col- 
legiate system will be broken down by the ad- 
mission of women—that parents will take 
away their sons, poor dear little fellows, and 
that all interest in the college will cease—so 
we find that the abolition of caste-schools, 
even in Boston, was once considered equally 
terrific. The majority of the special sub-com- 
mittee of the School Committee reported 
(Aug. 29, 1849) that the abolition of the Bos- 
ton colored school would be a “measure inju- 
rious and inexpedient,” “premature and im- 
politic.” (Report, p. 50.) This report was 
sigried by four members of the Committee, of 
whom Rev. Edward Beecher was one; and 
only Charles T. Russell, Esq., reported on the 
other side. In a debate in the Legislature a 
few years earlier, one speaker said that if the 
bill passed “interest in the public schools 
would be lost, and less money would be raised. 
By driving the colored children in, they will 
drive the white children out.” Another 
speaker said that if they legislate to the last 
moment of time, it would do no good. “The 
Ethiopian,” he said, “‘cannot change his skin, 
nor the leopard his spots; neither can the 
white man change his tastes, nor his preju- 
dices against the colored race. I do not justi- 
fy it; I deplore it. But it exists, and we can- 
not change it.” Within half-a-dozen years I 
have heard precisely these same appeals in 
Newport, R. I., on the proposition to abolish 
the colored schools, which was there done 
more tardily. Yet in Newport, as in Boston, 
the final change did not make so much as a 
ripple on the surface. It proved, when it 
came to the point, that nobody had any se- 
rious objections; everybody supposed that 
somebody else objected; but a week after the 
change took place, almost every one had for- 
gotten that it ever needed to be made. What 
sensible reformers predicted about that meas- 
ure, they now predict about this. Whenever 
women are admitted to any college, or to the 
ballot-box itself, it will be found that the sup- 
posed prejudice amounts to very little, and the 
whole innovation will attract far less atten- 
tion than was expected. 

Again, the effect produced by bigoted con- 
servatism on character and manners was just 
the same in Anti-Slavery times as in these 
Woman Suffraye days. It produced a viru- 
lence that no mildness could disarm, no cour- 
tesy soften. Dr. Follen and Samuel J. May, 
the mildest and most dignified of men, were 
assailed with as much rudeness as Garrison 
or Foster. In Vermont alone, Mr. May was 
five times mobbed. Editors and orators who, 
in the other relations of life, prided themselves 
on their propriety of demeanor, did not hesi- 
tate to write in the coarsest tone of men or 
women who advocated freedom for the slave. 
The manner in which the New York Nation 
of June 25 treats those young girls who wish 
for higher education ;—using toward them a 
coarseness of tone as brutal and discourteous 
as that which the Nation itself denounces in 
General Butler’s speeches; and avowing the 
purpose not to be “restrained by considera- 
tions of decency,” (p. 408.) in attacking them, 
should they persist in petitioning for the best 
collegiate instruction, namely, that at Har- 
vard and Yale;—this is paralleled by many 
things that appeared in newspapers then held 
reputable, twenty-five years ago. I defy any 
reader of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, however 
prejudiced, to deny that it observes the cour- 
tesies of debate; and in time, perhaps, it may 
be able to shame its most vulgar opponents 
into propriety. Yet this was never achieved, 
in the Anti-Slavery movement, till slavery it- 
self was dead; and if we are earlier spared 
the same ordeal of disgust, it will prove that 
the movement itself isa yet higher one, or 
that the world has grown more decent. 

In the end,such things do good. When 
women understand how thin a veneering is 
the supposed politeness of the world, and how 
much of the Cossack and the savage lies be- 
neath its smooth outside, they will under- 
stand better how much is yet to be done be- 
fore Woman really rises above the position of 
a favorite toy. As a certain writer has 
summed up the history of the sex, “Let Wo- 
man consent to be a doll, aud there was no 
finery so gorgeous, no baby-house so costly, 
but she might aspire to share its lavish de- 
lights. Let her ask simply for an equal right 
to learn, to labor and to live, and it was as if 
that same doll should open its lips and pro- 
pound Euclid’s forty-seventh proposition.’’ 
Petting and praise for the doll; coarse attacks, 
“not restrained by considerations of decency,” 
for the woman, until by living patiently 
through them, she gains the right to fix her 
own limits, and to control her own career. 
This is the prescribed method of reform, and 
she cannot expect to escape, though she may 





shorten, the period of probation. T. W. H. 
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tars NATION ON REPLIES TO DR. CLARKE 


An article inthe Nation of June 25, en- 
| titled, “Replies to Dr. Clarke,” bristles with 
| brilliant sarcasm, but overshooting the do- 
| main of wit, it penetrates into that of mis- 
| statement, till we feel again, as we have of- 


satire lessens its effectin producing good. 

It is possible that the question of Woman’s 
Rights may not “be settled without debates 
of extraordinary indecency ;” but they will 
chiefly proceed from the class of free lovers, 
which in some guise or other, is far older than 
that which advocates Woman’s Rights. If 
it were not for men, Victoria Woodhull 
could not succeed. Though a few of the Wo- 
man Suffragists ignore the question of sex 
and its mutual relations, yet almost all 
thoughtful persons acknowledge that the sub- 
jects of Woman’s Rights and Co-education in- 
volve dealings with physiology, which come 
into play most strongly, but decently. There 
has been much false modesty arising from 
religious creeds concerning the body, and 
from ancestral ignorance of physiology and 
anatomy. Is it strange now that “a little 
learning makes us mad?”’ When we know 
more of body and mind we shall use the po- 
éetical language of science. 

Dr. Clarke has been greatly misunderstood 
on all sides. The book was written with the 
single aim of doing good, by awakening at- 
tention to what he considered certain causes 
of ill-health. To make his views plain and 
distinct,he has now and then employed phrases 
which he had far better have omitted. In 
later editions, in sme cases, he has either 
done so or altered them, as a better vehicle 
for his thought has occurred to him. As one 
instance of misapprehension, the word “‘edu- 
cation” has not been taken by the pponents 
of the book in the broad sense in which he 
applied it, and to which he himself calls at- 
tention in a later issue. 

When the Nation says that the position of 
the conservative on this subject is, that “Wo- 
man’splace in society, even in the most civ- 
ilized countries—including her deprivation of 
certain employments—the greater importance 
attached to her purity than to man’s;.... the 
nature of the marriage contract is based on 
physiological considerations.” I agree to it, if 
I may insert the adverb, partially, before the 
word “based ;” and also assert that the pur- 
ity of men and women should be co-equal and 
eternal. But when it adds, that if the con- 
servative’s reticence is taken as a “sign of 
acquiescence,” he shall give fair notice that 
he will not allow “society to be sacrificed to 
his squeamishness, we consider that the Na- 
tion for the sake of sarcasm, does not place 
the conservative in that gentlemanly aspect 
which has been supposed to be his preroga- 
tive. 

Again, the writer fancies that many of the 
opponents of Dr. Clarke consider that the 
other reasons which they assign for the ill- 
health of women can only find a remedy in 
the ‘ballot and higher education.’’ It is not 
fair to thus misrepresent a writer or a cause, 
and when it is done in such a brilliant way as 
to excite admiration forthe skill displayed, 
the harm is still greater. Not one of the 
writers of the replies to Dr. Clarke ever sup- 
posed that wrong “clothes, food and habits of 
all kinds’’ were to be righted at once and di- 
rectly by the ballot, if at all; nor by higher edu- 
cation, viewed as Greek or Latin analysis, or 
a comprehension of logarithms and the met- 
ric system; but by the desire for improve- 
ment that exists in the individual, who pur- 
sues her studies beyond the normal depart- 
ment, or who endeavors to ascertain whether 
Suffrage is an abstract right or one bestowed 
by government. It is the old story of the 
domestic, who, getting religion, swept under 
the mats. This is what is meant, when one 
and another claim a higher education as the 
destroyer of daily ills and public vices. It is 
the way in which the manly School Board 
extols the public schools as the safeguard of 
the country. Women think, that as the 
knowledge of physiology extends, and knowl- 
edge of beauty as a law and a development, 
and as the power of generalization becomes 
more frequent element in intellectual charac- 
ter, all effected through the growth of educa- 
tion, that they shall care less and less for the 
injurious or circumscribed, wherever it exists ; 
and as one feature in education, the question 
of the ballot is to be solved. 

The review ends, after many fair admis- 
sions, by declaring that “the root of the trou- 
ble is not ignorance, but the desire to look at 
tractive, which is the most constant and pow- 
erful motive in the lives of ninety-nine young 
women out of a hundred.” This is no more 
true as a fact, than that such is the motive in 
the lives of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
young men. One need only join in a summer 
picnic, or count the venders of crayats on 











ten before, that the tendency of this paper to | 
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dows of the barbers’ shops, which feminine | 
ingeauity would curtain, to feel that vanity 
is as common to humanity as islove. Both | 
begin far back in amusing courtships among 
| the animals, and are fashioned into comeliness 

as both men and women recognize the in- | 


| principle of civilizaticn. 


the main agency in determining the way of 
living of the great majority of women.” If 
men would acknowledge how many rejections 
they have received to one acceptance, the rela. 
tive desire of men or women for marriage 
might be more clearly known. 

It is not true that “marriage operates as an 
all but inseparable obstacle in the way of 
any training or way of life which does not 
scem likely to lead to marriage” In the 
working classes, though the girls marry, they 
begin to earn and to receive large wages long 
before their wedding day, and the skill thus 
acquired, often aids in the support of hus- 
band and children; for in that class, marriage 
does not generally “involve support by the 
husband’s labor.” The wife earns her liy- 
ing, if only in hovsework. This is not the 
case in the upper classes, but neither is the 
thought of marrying the cause of the non- 
pursuit of other objects. It is because most 
women, like most men, have only mediocre 
abilities, but large hearts, which necessitate 
busy hands; or because a father’s pride or a 
mother’s indifference, or her increasing age 
interferes. Women, no more than men, 
should be judged of as a class by extreme 
specimens of either sex. Nor should attri- 
butes be ascribed to either as belonging to 
their natures, which are but short-lived ex- 
cresences at a certain period in life. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS. 





PROGRESS IN IOWA. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—You pub- 
lish letters from everywhere, telling us of 
good tidings, and why not one from Da- 


NO, 28, 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A Nova Scotia vessel is “manned” by a fa- 
ther, his son and two daughters. 


— 


Rey. Olympia Brown madea plea for Wo- 
man Suffrage before the Connecticut Legisla- 


stinct which both endeavor to elevate into a | tive Commirtee last Thursday 
Again the Nation | 
| states, “that the expectation of marriage is | honors in the senior department, atthe recent 


Rebecea Burk of Niles, was awarded first 


examinations made at Notre Dame Female 
| College, Indiana. 

Mille. Simonowitch, of Odessa, obtained 
last month the diploma of Doctor of Medicine 
from the University of Berne, where she had 
pursued her studies. 

Miss Jennie Field, of Madison, Wis., is the 
first scholar among the seniors at the State 
University, but because she is a woman can- 
not take the first honor. 


Mrs. Ruth Mayhew, late matron of the or- 
phan asylum at Bath, Me., died in Rockland re- 
cently. She was connected with the Sanitary 
Commission during the war, and many sol- 
diers will cherish her memory with gratitude. 


Mrs. Gertrude Smith has brought a suit 
against Sterling S. Smith, a millionaire of 
Columbia Hights, to recover her husband, a 
son of Mr. Smith, whom she avers be has 
confined in a lunatic asylum to prevent their 
living together. 

Miss Julia F. Ripley of Columbia, has taken 
the first honor in the graduating class of the 
Missouri State University, for the present 
year, ard accordingly delivered the valedic- 
tory address. Miss Ripley took the first Greek 
prize two years ago, and is the first lady who 
has taken the valedictory at this institution. 

Miss Thompson’s now celebrated royal 
academy picture of the “Roll Call at the Cri- 
mea,” after getting hung in the best place by 
three academicians (who took off their hats 
and cheered as they did it) and praised at the 
dinner by the Prince of Wales, and extolled by 
all the critics, has finally become the queen’s 
property. 

Miss Susan E. Dickinson, a sister of the 








venport, Iowa, where the women and people 
generally seem to be just waking up, much to 
my delight? 








the street corners, or gaze through the win- 


One little item of interest is too good to be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. Our School Board 
in this conservative (on the Suffrage ques- 
tion) and German ruled city, have actually 
elected a woman City Superintendent, and, 
though much to the surprise of everyone, all 
agree that the Board have chosen well. All 
seenr pleased with the novelty of the thing. 
There was some demurring on the part of the 
German portion of the Board. “How could 
they have a woman at their meetings ?” “What 
should they do with her?” ‘‘No more smok- 
ing now!” &c., &c. 

Miss Phebe Ludlow has worked her way 
up to this position from one of the lower 
grades. She was long the Principal of one of 
our schools. Last year she was Principal of 
the training department for teachers, and now 
will hold the highest position that the city 
affords. It is one more proof to the unbe- 
lieving, of the capacity aad ability of women. 

Another little thing has happened that 
pleases me. Our Library has, till this year, 
been in a most forlorn condition, and must 
now have died out, if the gentlemen had not 
called to their assistance the ladies, into whose 
hands they put the whole management. 
They have accepted the trust with a great 
deal of interest and energy. It is now under 
their efforts, and, assisted by the gentlemen, 
beginning to grow; and we hope, in time, it 
will make a library to be proud of. 

Much good, too, is to come from a society 
that has been formed, consisting of twenty- 
five married women. It is called the “Clionian 
Club.” They meet for mutual improvement, 
and it is really a working society. Don’t you 
think it would be a good plan to organize 
such a club for the young women? Andin 
this way, by essays and discussions, get many 
interested in the ‘“Cause’’ who otherwise 
would give it but little attention ? 

If there is anything here that will be of in- 
terest to the readers of the JoURNAL, I shall 
feel pleased. I am anxious to be of some 
service. ELLEN M. GouLp. 
Davenport, Iowa. 





THE HEROIC IN WOMAN. 


“And it is noticeable that Woman has a cu- 
rious habit of coming to the front in critical 
moments of history, and performing some ex- 
ploit that eclipses in brilliancy all the deeds of 
contemporary men; and the exploit usually 
ends in a pathetic tragedy, that fixes it forever 
in the sympathy of the world.” 

So says Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in 
recounting the well known and romantic sto- 
ries of Madame de la Tour, and of Evange- 
line, in chapter No. II of 
Sort of Thing.’ 








c. c. H, 


brilliant lecturer, inheriting her full share of 
the talent of the family, is about to make her 
appearance also on the lecture platform. 
Brought up among the Quakers, she has fre- 
quently addressed large audiences already, 
but mainly heretofore in churches, and on 
themes not calculated to challenge newspaper 
notice. 


Miss Emily T. Leonard, late teacher of mod- 
ern languages at Maplewood, Mass., and pre- 
viously teacher of Latin and French in the 
Worcester High School, is about to open a 
school at Meriden, Conn., for fitting students 
of either sex for any college in the United 
States. Miss Leonard has successfully fitted 
many students for Harvard and for Yale, and 
is an experienced teacher. 


Miss Laura Berry of Carson, Nevada, in an- 
ticipation of an examination, which occurred 
in the public school in which she was a pupil, 
within three weeks committed to memory two 
hundred pages of history and two hundred 
pages of natural philosophy. The night be- 
fore the examination she and a schoolmaster 
sat upall night studying. As might be ex- 
pected she has been attacked with a fit of 
“nervous prostration” in consequence of these 
excesses. 


Miss Mary E. Turney emerged from the 
Cleveland Female Seminary last week, witha 
composition on “The Immoral Influences of 
Bad Bread.” “People who live on bad bread,” 
said this sensible young woman, “need not 
expect to do much, and for a really sound 
mind in a sound body, man is dependent upon 
his cooking.” She then proceeded to make 
the charming suggestion that in the curricu- 
lum of female colleges a bread-making depart- 
ment beestablished, and a part of the gradua- 
tion exercises consist of the baking of a loaf 
of bread for the use and inspection of the 
guests. 

Mrs. Williams and General Robert Williams, 
U.S. A., have returned to Washington from 
Fort Leavenworth, where General W. has 
been stationed for three years. Mrs. Williams 
was the widow of Stephen A. Douglas, and 
known and celebrated for her beauty. She 
has four children, but maternity has only 
hightened her charms, and she is now a more 
beautiful woman than when, twenty years 
ago, as the lovely Miss Addie Cutts, she led 
allheartscaptive. Herstep-children, Stephen 
and Robert Douglas, are devoted to her, and 
what better guarantee does one want of the 
superior excellonce and amiability of her char- 
acter than that her step-children “rise up and 
call her blessed?” General and Mrs. Wil- 
liams occupy what has always been called the 
“Douglas Mansion,” a large, elegant house, 
built of rough brick, and thickly coated with 


plaster and pebbles. It stands on a great emi- 
“Baddeck and That | nence, amidst century-old trees, with terraces 
sloping down toward a delightful garden. 
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A NOBLE WOMAN'S LIFE. 

The Rev. Charles A Stoddard, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Washington Hights Presbyterian 
Church, preached a Memorial sermon about the 
late Madame Audubon recently from the text: 
“A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised. Give her of the fruit of her hands ; 
and let her own works praise her in the gates.” 
—Proverbs, xxxi., 0, 41. 

“On Tuesday last,” said he, “the ashes of a re- 
markable, useful, and excellent woman were | 
committed to Trinity Cemetery. We are un | 
willing that one so long known and honored 
here should pase forever from our sight witb- 
out word or sign to show our reverence and | 
affection for her character; and I know that I 
shall meet the approval of this congregation 
and of this community if I speak to day for 
myself and for my brother in the ministry, the 
rector of the Church of the Intercession, who 
is absent in Europe, a few words of truthful | 
eulogy upon the life and character of the ven- ; 
erable and beloved Madame Audubon. It isa | 
rare experience for any community to be fa- 
vored with the active presence and visible ex- 
ample of a woman of forescore years, but 
many of you can recall that aged form and 
benignant countenance, as she moved along 
these streets upon errands of usefulness and 
benevolence, with benedictions upon her 
tongue, and smiles that were a blessing to all 
who met her. She went away from us a few 

years since, to close her life among scenes that 
were consecrated by the love and labors of en- 
thusiastic youth, for in Kentucky she began 
life with her ardent and gifted husband sixty- 
six years ago; but she passed not away from 
the memory or the affections-of those among 
whom sli had lived for a quarter of a century. 
The aged bring their sheaves of ripened grain, | 
men and women in their prime weave em- 
blems and garlands, and the children gather 
fresh flowers to deck her tomb. For the friend 
of many years has dropped out of the thinned | 
ranks where the old walk few and feeble; the | 
example and ornament of social and domes- | 

| 





tic life is gone, the faithful and successful 
teacher of many children is no more; and 
now, before the rush and tumult of our busy 
and excited life chase away the memories 
which have been revived, we would pause and 
look fora little while upon the picture of this 
good and venerable lady, in the fond hope that 
some features of her character may be incor- 
porated with our own, When God spares, in 
health and comparative vigor, through unusu- 
al labors and trials, one who is a worthy 
pattern of whatsoever things are pure, and 
lovely, and of good report for eighty-eight 
years, we should gratefully recognize his 
goodness and learn the lessons which he offers 
to us. 

“Lucy Bakewell was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Bakewell, an English gentleman, who had 
bought a tract of land on the Schuylkill River, 
and who lived on his estate. The estate which 
young Audubon received from his father ad- 
joined that of Mr. Bakewell, and the intimacy 
which naturally resulted from assuciation be- 
tween young people thus placed led to friend- 
ship. Lucy Bakewell taught the young 
Frenchman the English language, and re- 
ceived from him drawing lessons in return, 








In due time, they became deeply attached to 
each other, and, after delays and hinderances, 
were happily married on the 8th of April, 
1808. She left her father’s house at once with 
her husband, and began a remarkable and 
eventful career, by a journey through Pennsyl- 
vania to Pittsburgh, and down the Ohio River 
in a flat-boat to Louisville. From that time 
onward, for more than thirty years, she had 
no permanent home, yet her spirits never 
flagged, weariness never produced discontent, 
isolation from friends never chilled the warmth 
of her affections, nor did the independent life 
to which she was compelled, produce selfish- 
ness and misanthropy. She had given her 
heart with her hand to her husband, and she 


identified herself entirely with his pursuits, his | 


interests, and his hopes. She accompanied 
him in his wanderings, encouraged him in tri- 
als. and when misfortunes overtook him, she 
bent to the task of relieving him with an ac- 
tive intellect and a strong will. In order to 
obtain money to educate their children and 
leave him free to pursue his studies in natural 
history, she took a place as governess ina fam- 
ily in New Orleans, and afterwards in Natchez. 
When her husband was anxious to go to Eu- 
rope, in order to perfect himself in the use of 
oil colors, and could not, for lack of funds, she 
established a family school at Bayou Sara, and 


| rejoiced in the triumph which she had aided 
him to achieve without a thought of the strug- 
gles and privations which it had cost her. And 
when the keen eye that had caught so quickly 
each shade of the plumage of birdc grew dim, 
and the dexterous fingers could no longer ply 
the pencil, when “silent, patient sorrow filled 
a broken heart,” and paralysis had weakened 
body and mind; then for years in the beauti- 


| ful home which their mutual efforts had pro- 


vided, his wife read to him and walked with 
him, she nursed and tended him with untiring 
faithfulness and Christian serenity till the last 
moment of recognition and departure came to- 
gether. 

“After the death of her husband Madame Au- 
dubon did not sink into inactivity and despon- 
dency. She interested herself in the children 
for whose training she had done so much, and 
gave to children’s children the benefit of a reg- 
ular and systematic education, Her days were 
filled with active efforts for the good of others, 
and no rust dimmed the mind to which intel- 
lectual activity had become a constant delight. 
She loved to read, to study, and to teach; she 
knew how to gain the attention of the young, 
and to fix knowledge in their minds. ‘If I 
can hold the mind of a child to a subject for 
five minutes, he will never forget what I teach 
him,’ she once remarked; and acting upon 
this principle she was as successful at three- 
score and ten years in imparting knowledge 
as she had been in early life, when she taught 
in Louisiana. Madame Audubon interested 
herself in all that pertained to the welfare of 
the neighborhood where she lived, Although 
it was not without a pang that she saw her 
sylvan home invaded by the growth of the 
city, and all old associations broken up, she 
did not treat those who came to live near her 
as strangers. She had a large and generous 
heart, and with her husband had always exer- 
cised a liberal hospitality, and a hearty kind- 
ness towards all. The poor had reason to 
bless her bounty, and the rich were her debtors 
for courtesies and attentions which they could 
not claim, but which she freely gave. Mad- 
ame Audubon had none of that petty pride 
which sometimes stains a great name, and 
which so often shows the low birth of ostenta- 
tious millionaires, In prosperity and adversi- 
ty she was equally sincere and humble, a 
friend to all worthy people ; a woman respect, 
ed for her strong character and loved for her 
genuine and warm heart. The death of her 
husband was at length followed by the death 
of both of her sons, who had been the co-labor- 
ers and traveling companions of their father, 
the fortune which had rewarded their mutual 
efforts was reduced by unfortunate investments- 
and many trials and burdens pressed upon her 
declining years ; but she met her trials without 
shrinking and bore her burdens patiently. 
Cheered by the society of the intelligent and 
the good, with undiminished fondness for in- 
tellectual pursuits, and still surrounded by de- 
scendants who honored and loved her, she oc- 
cupied her time in preparing a biography of 
her husband, which is at once a noble tribute 
to his memory and a monument of her own 
literary ability and industry. It is a fascinat- 
ing volume, published in fitting style by Put- 
nam, and is in every way worthy of its great 
subject. The last years of Audubon’s life had 
been saddened by the loss of sight, and partial 
blindness now cut her off from reading. But 
as she had been eyes to the blind, so now a 
granddaughter with filial affection supplied her 
loss of sight, and read to her for hours from 
books of travel and valuable literature, with 
daily portions of the word of God. It had al- 
ways been her wish to die without long ill- 
ness, and the wish was granted. Taken ill 
Monday, June 16, she was at rest on Thursday. 

So gently did she fall asleep that her grand- 
daughter hardly knew that she was dying till 
she ceased to breathe. She sleeps beside her 
husband and her sons, and the ancestral tomb 
| contains beside the ashes of neighbors who, 
| surprised by death, were indebted to a gener- 
ous family for a burial place.” Dr. Stoddard 
| then described the religious life of Madame 
| Audubon, characterizing her piety as a deep- 
rooted, practical, living, and sustaining Chris- 
tianity. She had strong convictions of per- 
| sonal duty, but the largest charity, implicit 
faith in the love, wisdom, and goodness of her 
Heavenly Father, and a hope in his mercy 
through Jesus Christ.—N. Y. Tribune. 








THE CARONDELET KINDERGARTEN. 


Forty little juveniles, from as many differ- 


earned the needful money while she also edu- | ent homes, leave their dolls and their rocking- 
cated her own children. When in the face of | horses, to come to this garten, as regularly as 
many obstacles and contrary to the advice of | older children go to school, and much more 
his friends who regarded him as a madman, cheerfully. They take luncheon, and stay from 
Audubon decided to pursue ornithology as his | eight until twelve. 


profession, his wife determined that his genius | 
should have the opportunity which it craved: 


That little ones from three to six years 
| should so steadily attend this garten for 


She gave him not only words of encourage- | months and of their own accord, caused me 
ment, but devoted several thousand dollars | to be very desirous (like many another parent 
which she had earned by teaching to help for- | who has one or more little unmanagables at | bumblebee paste together the cells of his store 


ward the publication of his drawings and in-| home) to know what attracted them, and | house. 
Twice she went with her 
husband upon his voyages to England, and 
traveled with him while he obtained subscrib- 


sure his success. 


ers to his great work. For years she bore the 


pain of long separation patiently, stimulating | No. 4, of the DesPere school, where I was in- | of Lazarus may be benefitted by one who has | 


tle flock of forty, and four assistants in train- 
ing. 

The children were seated around three 
large, low tables, working industriously at the 
gifts before them, with that peculiar expres 


sion of triumphant satisfaction which showed | 


that their play possessed that proportion of 
the novel and intricate which held their at- 
tention, while their power to do and to see 
their work progress, made these fifteea min- 
utes delightful to them. 

The children at the three tables were dif- 
ferently employed. At the first table were 
seated the youngest, or rather the beginners, 
two of whom entered that morning. Each 
had before him a sheet of colored paper, with 
parallel slits cat from center tomargin. Tape- 


like strips of another colored paper were giv- 
en them, which they were weaving into the 


| called mats. 


| 





sheets like basket work, forming what they 
Two assistants were kept busy 
at this table, repeating the lesson of the 
morning and adjusting their work. 

Every moment Miss Blow would ask them 
to look at something pretty which some one of 
them had made, or to sing a verse in his neigh- 
bor’s praise, which interested each to do the 
best he could. 

One little girl was singing to herself, uncon- 
scious of the low melody she was weaving 
into her pretty mat. One little boy tore his 
paper in weaving, and then tried to interrupt 
his neighbor’s good work, so he was taken 
from the table and not allowed to play. This 
seemed as hard for the teacher as for the 
child, who was soon restored to his place, and 
was weaving nicely when I looked that way 
again. 

At the second table the children had placed 
before them, each a tiny little saucer of mu- 
cilage, a brush, a piece of old cloth and a blank 
book, into which they were pasting designs 
which they had cut out of folded paper. They 
worked with surprising neatness and precis- 
ion, being encouraged like the others. 

At the third and most advanced table they 
were forming angles, squares, triangles and 
rectangles outof straight sticks. They would 
tell what a line is, an angle, and would de- 
fine each figure before making it. Then one 
of them was asked to go to the black-board 
and point out the drawing that represented 
the figure he had made; so with a pointer 
two or three times as long as himself, would 
pointitout. As there were twenty-five draw- 
ings on one board, it required a good eye and 
clear definition to find it readily. One little 
girl stood at the board four minutes before 
she would give up, then gave her pointer to 
another little girl and went to her table. 
There were no mistakes; they either did or 
did not find the drawing. Thisseemed to me 
to be the greatest test of their accuracy and 
intelligence. After this, Miss Blow told them 
to make something, and a new interest was 
instantly created. Some made churches, oth- 
ers forts, some built whole villages and peo- 
pled them, others made out of their sticks de- 
signs which they had formerly cut out of paper; 
but no two children made the same thing. 

Only a few sticks were given them at a 
time, and no faster than they were used. 
Their little brains were never crowded by too 
rapid change. The three divisions were 
working at the same time, but differently em- 
ployed, as I have described. All joined in 
the floor games. They represented the hab- 
its, voices and movements of birds, beasts 
and flowers, in their plays; the color and 
order of the planets. Each exercise had in 
it some element of development under the 
guise of play, growing more and more difficult, 
but so well were the first steps learned, that 
the next was eagerly sought and overcome. 
The geological specimens, the many plants 
and flowers, the clay modelings, the interest 
taken in investigating things around us, must 
make the little ones who attend the kinder- 
garten feel that this world is full of beautiful 
designs and pretty things for them to discov- 
er and appropriate. 

There were no rules laid down for them, 
(except the golden rule.) They were not for- 
bidden to talk, nor even compelled to stay 
after they came; but so interested were they 
in their plays, that they forgot to be idle and 
disorderly. Surely, the secret of Napoleon’s 
great success in governing France, he must 
have “learned from little children.” 

Method, neatness, and an intelligent un- 
derstanding of each exercise taught, the im- 
mediate use to which every new idea is ap- 
prepriated, tested by tangible objects actually 
made by the child, are some of the advantages 
first discerned by Froebel’s method of teach- 
ing. So long as this feature of attraction is 
preserved, so long is the kindergarten doing 
its proper work. 

It is two months since I visited this kinder- 
garten, which is now vacant, as are many of 
the city dwellings, and the children are weav- 
ing mats of the green grass, and are watching 





the birds build their habitations, and the 


But the cool days of September will 


| why they manifested so much more intelli- | pring them all back again to their city homes, 


| 


| age. 


| gence in their play than others of the same | 


| when I hope other kindergartens will be es- 
| tablished and supervised by Miss Blow, in 


| My ticket of admission took me into room | order that your child and mine, and the child 


his enthusiasm by her letters, while she pro- troduced to Miss Susie Blow, (the lady who | as a maxim, “Let us live for the Children.” 
vided for their children by her labors, and | established this kindergarten,) with her lit- ' 


LEon. 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 


stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
156— 








A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrouLaTion RATES 
&o., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, h0centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


gq} Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 
These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 


who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 
SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, Qh). 
171 CONGRESS STREET. 











A MONTH TO AGENTS 


23— 
$20 to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 


the only practical, low-priced ‘“‘Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, lll,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo, 
20—18t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
A few doors from Tremont streee. BOSTON 
Sa” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al} Diseases. 


CROCKERY 


Holiday ~ Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be« 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICACO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 
on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue twenty 
| weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring a 
| thorough medical education first-class facilities for 














| its accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant; 
hospital and clinical advantages unsurpassed. MARY 

H. THOMPSON, M. D., Corresponding Sec’y , 338 

W. Washington St., Chicago. 2—ti 


in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire | 





The ordinary Croquet Bridge, in a soft soil, after one 
day’s playing. 


Look on THIS Picture, 


Then on THAT. 





Bradley’s Patent Socket Bridge as it always appears 
in any soil. 

Bradley’s Croquet has been recognized among ex- 
pert players for several years, as THE BEST EVER 
MADE. We have made Croquet longer than any 
other manufacturer now in the market in this coun- 
try, and having constantly endeavored to improve our 
processes we claim that in respect to workmanship 
and material we equal, at least, any other. This be- 
ing allowed, we claim without fear of contradiction, 
the above strong statement that ours is the best, be- 
! cause in addition to the good qualities of all others, 
our goods have the patented improvements that can 
be made by no other manufacturer. Our principal 
improvements are the PATENT SOCKET HINGES 
and INDEXICAL BALLS. The above cuts speak 
for the socket hinges as regards rigidity and upright- 
ness, but they have the additional advantages of being 
readily replaced, after having been removed from the 
ground for mowing, or to allow it to be used for other 
purposes, as they are driven into the ground out of 
the way of carriages, etc. 

The indexical balls are painted in such manner as 
to indicate the side to which each ball belongs as 
well as the individual player. As these improve- 
ments are provided without any additlonal expense 
to the purchaser there ought to be no dcubt what 
Croquet to purchase. 

No Croquet has our patented improvements unless 
put up in a chestnut box with the following trade 
mark on the top, 


Aradleys 
ROQUET? 


Wy? path arid 
1843 
The Standard Rules for the Game in America. 


Croquet, its Principles and Rules, 


By Pror. A. Rover, the acknowledged authority for 
the Game in America. 

Croquet loses more than one-half the popularity it 
would otherwise have, in consequence of the igno- 
rance of the large majority of players concerning the 
correct rules and fine points of the game. PROF. 
Rover’s MANUAL OF Croquet has passed through 
| twelve large editions, and without doubt is now the 
standard authority in this country on a greater num- 
ber of grounds than all other codes of rules. Every 
set of Croquet in this list is provided with these rules 
—a book of 75 pages, profusely illustrated with dia- 
grams including numerous problems for beginner?, 
which afford much instruction to some who are nct 
beginners. Also in the last edition the new star dia- 
gram for setting the bridges; the best design ever 
used, 


Price only 10 cents by mail. 


If you do not find an assortment of these goods for 
examination at your dealers, send for a description 
list to the manufacturers. 

The best companion to Croquet— 


NEW. GAMES 
MAGIGHOOPS, 













It may be played on the lawn, the piazza or the gat- 
| den walk in summer, and is equally pleasant in the 
| parlor at all seasons. 

Remember the name, and inquire for the game. 
For the RAINY DAYS and CHILLY EVENINGS 
| at the SEA SIDE or MOUNTAINS, secure some of 
BRADLEYS GAMES, or send for a complete illus- 
trated catalogue from which you may order by mail. 


MILTON BRADLEY & C0., 


Publisher and Manufacturer of Home Amusements 


Springfield, Mass. 


23—4t 
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THE REPLIES TO DR. CLARKE. 


We do not believe Feldzeugmeister Benedek 
was more confounded by hearing that the 
Crown Prince had taken Chlum and was com- | 
fortably established on his flank, than the | 
friends of the “co-education of the sexes” ‘vere | 
by the appearance of Dr. Clarke’s book on | 
“Sex in Education” last spring. They were all | 
busily engaged in operations against President 
Eliot at Harvard; had driven him, as they | 
supposed, into his last stronghold ; und were | 
preparing with ferocious whoops for what they | 
expected to be a final rush at him, when the | 
Doctor suddenly, and without a note of warn- | 
ing, began to drop shells in their rear, at easy | 
range and with a coolness which showed that 
he knew his ground. The disorder which fol- 
lowed was for a time very dreadful. The 
rank and file broke and got under cover, to 
see what would come of it. Mrs. Howe and 
Colonel Higginson reconnoitred the Doctor 
carefully, but could discover nothing cheering 
about him. From whatever side they “P. 

roached him, he wasan ugly customer. If 

e had only been a layman—but he was not, 
he was a middle-aged physician; or if he had 
been a man’s doctor or a “general practi- 
tioner,’—but he was not, he was a woman’s 
doctor, and we believe a specialist; and he 
had, too, a most unfortunately high standing 
in his profession and in society. While they 
were watching him, the book kept running 
through new editions, so it was plain that no 
time had to be lost. President Eliot had to be 
let alone for the present, and active measures 
taken toextinguish Doctor Clarke’s fire. 

The result is before us in three volumes— 
<‘The Education of American Girls,” a series of 
essays edited by Miss Brackett; “Sex and Ed- 
ucation,” another series of essays edited by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; and “No Sex in Edu- 
cation,’ by Mrs. E. B. Duffey. Besides these 
books, the air has been darkened by articles, 
squibs, allusions in speeches, all directed against 
the same obnoxious person, andall combining 
to produce the impression that Dr. Clarke is a 
flippant young Sawbones fresh from the medi- 
cal school, fond of coarse jokes, and filled with 
a strange hatred of old maids. These we have 
no space to notice, though they would furnish 
materials for an entertaining article. Nor do 
we think of offering anything that can be called 
a review of the books. This would need more 
space than we can spare, or the subject calls 
for. We simply wish to give our readers some 
idea of the present position of a controversy 
which has certainly had no parallel in ancient 
or modern times, and which furnishes a most 
curious illustration of the change which is com- 
ing over our manners under the influence of 
what we may call the scientific mode of deal- 
ing with social problems, The discussion in 
which Dr. Clarke and his assailants are engaged 
is a discussion over the physical constitution 
of the female sex, and it deals with topics of 
eo delicate a nature that they have hitherto 
never been touched on in literature, except in 
medical books, and never orally except in the 
confidence of professional consultation or in 
medical lecturerooms. The introduction of 
these topics into popular literature, and in- 
deed into general conversation, is, however, 
something which has been impending for some 
years past. 

We have ourselves ventured to predict more 
than once that the question of Woman’s Rights 
would never be settled without debates of ex- 
traordinary indecency. The originators and 
promoters of the agitation seem to have been 
long under the impression that they could keep 
clear of physiology altogether, or, at all events, 
only take up as much of it as was decorous and 
suited their purpose—plead the similarity of 
the male and female digestion, for instance, 
and draw their main support a priori from con- 
siderations of abstract justice and fitness. The 
defenders of the established order of things 
were for a while at a loss how to act. They 
said that the relations of men and women in 
society as at present constituted were based on 
difference of sex; that this difference was a 
physical fact, with the effects of which on char- 
acter the race had been familiar tor ages, and 
to which manners, in the different stages of civ- 
ilization, had been carefully adapted, not by 
personal discussion, but by the silent growth 
of custom. The change proposed now, how- 
ever, was nothing short of a revolution, and 
it drew its whole support from the assumption 
that the physical fact of sex did not produce 
any moral or mental difference between men 
aud women worthy of notice in manners and 
legislation. The only way to meet this was 
clearly by a physiological argument of the ut- 
most plainness; and whether this argument, 
as used on the conservative side, be conclusive 
or not, itis quite certain that the new régime 
which the friends of Woman’s Rights propose- 
to us, cannot and ought not to be adopted un- 
til the argument has been thoroughly weighed. 
In short, the position of conservatives is simply 
this: Woman’s place in society, even in the 
most civilized countries—including her depri- 
vation of certain employments; the greater 
importance attached to her purity than to 
man’s ; the objections to her active and public 
participation in the work of government; the 
nature of the marriage contract—is based on 
physiological considerations, the discussion of 
which is usually confined to professional jour- 
nals and learned societies. e would rather 
not handle them in the newspapers or in the 
family circle. There are several objections of 
a grave kind to making them topics of common 
conversation among the young, and simple, 
and unlearned. But if you insist upon it, and 
upon treating our reticence as a sign of acqui- 
escence in the serious changes you propose in 
our laws and manners, we certainly shall not 
be restrained by considerations of decency, 
and give you fair notice that we shall “invade 
your privacy’’ in a manner you will not like. 
We shall not sacrifice society to our squeam- 
ishneas. 

Dr. Clarke has, therefore, simply set an ex- 
ample which we may hereafter expect to see 
extensively followed. If women insist on 
knowing why men demand absolute purity 
from them, why they do not think girls had 
better study with boys in Universities, why 
they do not think women would make good 
judges, or lawyers, or useful voters, they 
will be told with almost revolting frank- 
ness. Mr. Mill has persuaded large numbers 
of them that their position in society has 
been determined from the earliest period by 
pure caprice and tyranny on the part of the 
males, or, in other words, that the most impor- 
tant and prominent feature in the customs of 
the race had not a particle of utility or neces- 

sity behind it. They will now be treated to 
4 number of very repulsive reasons for believ- 
ing that Mr. Mill was mistaken, and that the re- 





! lations of the sexes, as settled by convention, 


rest, and have always rested, in large part, on 
a solid basis of social need; that even the In- 
dian who makes the squaw carry his baggage 


| while he rides along on the pony, could show 


this to be the best arrangement both for the 
squaw and for himself, in the social condition 
in which they live.* 

That the women engaged in the agitation 
should not like this plainness of speech is nat- 
ural enough; but that they should not have 
been prepared for it is very singular. Mrs. 
Howe says of Dr. Clarke’s book that it is “an 
intrusion into the sacred domain of womanl 
privacy,” and ‘that no woman could publish 
facts and speculations concerning the special 
physical economy of the other sex, on so free 
and careless a plane, without incurring the 
gravest rebuke for insolence and immodesty.” 
Futting aside the comic aspect of these obser- 
vations, let us express, for our own part, the 
sincere hope that whenever men propose to or- 
ganize society on the theory that they are en- 
tirely passionless, and that “their special phy- 
sical economy” has no influence on their char- 
acter and pursuits, and ought not to be allow- 
ed for in education or legislation, women will 
discuss it thoroughly and without regard to 
men’s feelings or their own. Dr. Clarke has 
not argued against giving women as high an 
education as they can take; he has simply 
pointed out the dangers of their pursuing 
their studies without regard to their pecul- 
iar physical organization, and, therefore, the 
danger of their pursuing them in compa- 
ny with young men, or in competition with 
them—for he says, though they may thus 
succeed in acquiring knowledge, it will be at 
the cost of things of even more importance 
than mental culture. Only one answer worth 
consideration, has been made to him on this 
point, and that is from the pen of Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, whose essay will be found in 
Miss Brackett’s volume, in which she endeav- 
ors to show that the process which Dr. Clarke 
treats asa drainon the strength isa normal 
and healthy one, which is not necessarily ex- 
hausting, and that whether it need interfere 
with brain-work at all depends on the general 
health. Mr-. Jacobi is an able writer, and the 
tone of her article no less than its matter is of 
itself a strong proof of the value to a woman 
of thorough education, for she treats Dr. Clarke 
with the respect which those who have receiv- 
ed a training know to be due to the conclu- 
sions ofa trained mind; and in this respect, 
as well as others, she offers an example which 
several of her fellow-essayists would do well to 
imitate. We do not pretend to be able to pass 
on the value of her professional arguments, 
but it is well to remark that we believe that 
all or nearly all male doctors of eminence agree 
with Dr. Clarke, and that Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son, who is perhaps the foremost of the female 
doctors now in the field, concurs with him as 
regards the injurious effects of co-education, 
and as regards the expediency of making pro- 
vision forthe peculiarities of. women’s physi- 
cal organization in arranging their studies. 

The other writers in the volumes before us, 
in so far as they keep any line of argument dis- 
tinctly in view besides abuse of Dr. Clarke, ad- 
dress themselves mainly to the task of showing 
that there are other ways of accounting for the 
prevailing female delicacy than Dr. Clarke’s 
way, and their statements and reasonings on 
this head will well repay careful perusal for the 
tremendous difficulties which surround the Wo- 
man question as they paint it. It appears that 
it is not girls’ education only which is wrong, 
but everything about them from their earliest 
years, especially their clothes and food and 
habits of all kinds. The dress, from the age of 
two, is indecent and unhealthy, their mothers 
contriving it and making them wear it and 
setting them an example. When a boy ora 
man finds an article of clothing interfering 
with his comfort or his work, instead of writ- 
ing to the papers about it, or bringing out a 
book about it, or waiting for all the other men 
to join him in an “uprising” against it, he goes 
to a store and buys or orders something else, 
and then goes about his business. But with 
Woman it is different. It would appear from 
the books before us that she cannot even effect 
a change in the cut or arrangement of her un- 
derclothing without a political agitation, a 
body of literature, a university education, and, 
it may be, an amendment to the Constitution. 
Take, for instance, her mode of supporting her 
petticoats. At present, as it appears, she fast- 
ens them around her waist with strings, thus 
bringing a weight to bear on her hips which is 
most injurious to her health. So far as we 
know, she always does so in the madern world, 
and in cold climates. There has, however, 
been hardly a book written about her for fifty 
years which has not protested against this 
practice in the most solemn language, and 
called for suspenders, or some other arrange- 
ment for throwing the weight on tle shoulders. 
Nevertheless, more women then ever wear 
their skirts in the old way, and the skirts are 
as heavy as ever, and the books are fuller than 
ever of denunciations of it, and we are given 
to understand that nothing but the ballot and 
the higher education will cure it. The essay- 
ists before us differ in opinion about suspen- 
ders, come advocating a kind of suspensory 
waist. One lady says, in Miss Brackett’s 
book, that the shoes worn by young girls and 
young women are “a great cause of nervous 
irritability,” and, “joined with other causes, 
may be a source of nervous prostration in 
after-life.” Nothing but higher education will 
cut down their heels. Another cause of Wo- 
man’s debasement is the practice of wearing 
low necks and short dresses in the evening at 
parties. Many generations of prophets and 
apostles have fought against this, but it 
fiourishes still. And so it is with Woman’s 
food. In reading these dismal accounts of 
what she eats, and of what she ought to eat; 
of the exercise she ought to take, and cannot 
be got to take, of her love of late hours and 
hot rooms ; of her ignorance of cooking; of the 
tendency, described by Miss Brackett, of 
young girls and young women “to bestow 
dolatrous admiration on men in middle life, 
“men of culture and power” and “of strong per- 

—* It may save some one the trouble of writing us 
a letter of remonstrance to explain here that the ex- 
istence of an Indian tribe depends on the efficiency of 
the men in the chase and in war, and that this effi- 
ciency requires the utmost agility, and the utmost 
keenness of all senses at all hours—qualities which 
are incompatible, as everybody knows, with severe 
daily toil. The warrior’s muscle must be supple and 


his sight sharp, and he must, on the march 
be constantly on the. alert and armed. » above al 


That he 


should, therefore, move unencumbered and untired. 
while the non-combatants do the drudgery, isa prop- 
er but, doubtless, unconsciously-formed division of 
labor. Of course it is repulsive to persons who rely 
on the police for their security, and of course it is en- 
forced and regulated by the usual rough tyranny of 
savage life. 





; sonal magnetism,” with “resulting harm” of 
| “the most insidious kind”—every rational be- 


ing ia forced to ask himself whether it is possi- 
ble that lives so completely disordered from 
top to bottom as these ladies describe, can be 
cured either by a little more book-learning or 


| @ little more legislation; and only one answer 
; comes back. 


We do not deny the value of higher educa- 
tion to women. e think the years between 
fifteen and twenty-one or two ought to be filled 
by some process of training instead of being 
passed as now in frivolity or aimless, vacuous 
idleness. What the value of such an institu- 
tion as Vassar College does in this way can 
hardly be overestimated, because it really helps 
to form character and tastes, by putting the girl 
under a full course of discipline which covers 
her manners and habits as well as directs her 
studies; but telling us that any sensible im- 
pression could be made on such a mass of short 
comings as these writers describe, by plunging 
her at a university into a crowd of young men 
as raw and ignorant as she is herself, is asking 
us to believe a great dea). Everybody who 
reads these diatribes over woman’s mode of 
life, and hears,them put forward as an argument 
in favor either of co-education or anything else 
knows perfectly well that the root of the trou- 
ble is not ignurance, but the desire to look at- 
tractive, which is the most constant and pow- 
erful motive in the lives of ninety-nine young 
women outofa hundred. Whether this is an 
instinct, as some think, or the result of the de- 
pendence on marriage into which the mass of 
women are forced by circumstances, as others 
maintain, it is not necessary for us to discuss 
here. What is certain is that the expectation 
of marriage is the main agency in determining 
the way of living of the great majority of wo- 
men, and no plan of getting rid of it or substi- 
tuting —s for it has yet been even sug- 
gested. The fact remains, and will always 
remain, that the majority of women marry ; 
and this combined with the other fact that 
marriage 1s in most cases a disqualification for 
other pursuits, and involves support by the 
husband’s labor, operates as an all but insu- 
perable obstacle in the way of any training or 
way of life which does not seem likely to fead 
to marriage. Its effect on women, taken in 
connection with their feeble bodies, is even 
stronger than would be the effect on young 
men of a certainty that 70 or 80 per cent. of 
them would between twenty and thirty receive 
a legacy sufficient to maintain them in com- 
fort. Any such certainty would as everybody 
knows, almost paralyze the energies of all but 
the most ambitious and labor-loving male 
youths. It would do so, although the legacy 
would in no way interfere with their bodily ac- 
tivity, while in the case of women the legacy 
is likely to be accompanied by duties and en- 
gagements, entailing physical disability during 
the flower of their years. As long as this is 
the case, exhortations to women to play the 
part of men and to discard all the arts, foolish 
as many of them may seem, which directly 
prepare the way for a marriage, are not likely 
to fall on very fruitful ground. We do not 
believe of course that attempts to provide a 
higher education for women can help doing 
good if rationally made ; but one does not 
need to go very deeply into the question to 
light upon the reason why no great revolu- 
tion in female habits or attainments is to be 
looked for.—N. Y. Nation. 





THE SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


Frank B. Sanborn writes to the Springfield 
Republican as follows: 

The women’s prison bill has passed finally 
—mainly because the Middlesex County ring, 
which has been opposing it, has broken down 
under the exposures of last Saturday, and is 
now acting strictly on the defensive. The 
other county rings suffer by the same showing 
up, and it was their union which made more 
than half the opposition to a separate prison 
for women. If the bill goes forward smoothly 
from this point, and the prison commissioners, 
who are to build the new prison for women, 
get a goog secretary and go on vigorously 
they can reconstruct the whole prison system 
of Massachusetts, which sadly needs it. By 
the resignation of Mr. Candler, Chairman of 
that Board, Dr. Bowles of Springfield, becomes 
its chairman. Mr. Wightman of Lowell, who 
has succeeded Mr. Stockwell, is a Democrat, 
a brother of Mayor Wightman of Boston, and 
a personal friend of Gov. Talbot. Mr. Can- 
dler sailed for Europe, yesterday, to be gone 
a year or two, after witnessing the success of 
his prison bill in the Senate. He has worked 
dilligently for the reformation of our prison 
system, and it has not been his fault that so 
little was done. 





THE FOSTER TAXES. 


Proceedings have been commenced for the 
collection of taxes assessed in 1872 on person- 
al property belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
S. Foster. The tax, which amounts to $23.49, 
exclusive of interest and costs, was set to the 
Fosters as their share of the taxes on person- 
al property in this city, and, as euch, was duly 
committed by the assessors to the collector of 
taxes, by warrant, in usual form, issued the 
23d day of September, 1872. 
By an act passed February 25, 1874, author- 
ity was given city treasurers, as collectors of 
taxes, to “issue their warrants to the sheriffs 
of their respective counties, or their deputies, 
or to the constables of their respective cities, 
returnable in thirty days, requiring them to 
collect any or all taxes due;” and by the same 
act it was further provided that “such war- 
rants shall be in substance the same, and con- 
fer the same and like powers as warrants is- 
sued by assessors to collectors.” 
Under a warrant, issued in accordance with 
the above provisions, directing the officer “to 
distrain the goods or chattels” of the delin- 
quents, “except such as by law are specially 
exempted,” a seizure of a cow belonging to 
the Fosters has been made by a deputy of the 
sheriff, and held to await a sale ‘‘at public 
vendue,” if the tax is not paid within four 
days, with interest, costs and charges, accord- 
ing to law. 

As the warrant, in this instance, is only 





one of a number issued in pursuance of the 





SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1874, 
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| Statute of February last, we presume there | New Church ee Book 
’ 


| Was no intention, on the part of the collector, | 
to take any unusual course in the case of Mr. 

| and Mrs. Stephen S. Foster, and that, if taxes | 
on personal property are to be enforced in | 
| this city, there will be no postponement of | 
the proposed sale.— Worcester Spy. | 


BURNETT'S KALLISTON. 


No part of our physical organization is more wor- 
thy ofcareful attention than the skin, Its delicate 





structure and mechanism render it sensitive to the 
slightest obstructions, whether arising from sunburn, 
from dust, or changing air and wind, Burwnerr’s 
KALLIsToN is prepared expressly to remove all these, 


| and the result of its use is a perfectly healthy action, 


and a softness and loveliness of texture that health 
alone will induce. 


MARLBORO’, Maas., July 11, 
Messrs, Joseru Buanetr & Co.: 

GenTs.—A single application of the Kalliston has 
repeatedly removed the freckles from the face of my 
ittle boy, leaving his skin smooth and fair. And in 
all cases of sunburn, or irritation of the skin, it has 
proved itself a perfect remedy. 

I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutane- 
ous disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wonder- 
fully good effect. Yours respectfully, 

J. M. BOYD. 


“The best cosmetic in the world.”—Phila. Bulletin. 

‘Imparts peculiar softness of texture.’'-- Boston Trans, 

“Perfectly healthy action of the skin.”"— Boston Trav, 

“Unrivaled for the complexion.”— Worcester Trans. 

“Is greatly admired as a cosmetic.""—N. Y. Home Jour. 

“No lady's toilet complete without it.”—N. O. True 
Delta. 


Intimate reciprocal relations exist between health 
and a pure state of the skin, Cleanse the skin thor- 
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The Leader !! 


By H. R. Patwer and L. 0. Emerson, 


the most successful Church Music Book makers of 
the day. Will be ready in August, and will contain 
the usual Singing School Course, and a large amount 
of new and choice music for Choirs, Conventions and 
Singing Classes. Specimen pages now ready, and 
will be mailed, post-free, on application. 


Price $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen. 


The Emerson N ew Method 


FOR REED ORGANS. 
By L. 0. EMERSON AND W. 8. B, MATTHEWS, $2.50. 
One of the Newest and very best of the New Methods. 


GU DEIN TH ART OF SINGING, 
By Geo. L. Osgood. $4.00. 
New and very superior book for Voice Training. 


Richter’s Manual of Harmony, 
Translated from the k1iauTH German edition by 
J.C. D. PARKER, Price $2.00. 
Prepared expressly for the Leipsic Conservatory, 
and isa complete and rellable Grammar of Compo 
sition, 


Oliver Diteca & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


ton. 711 Br'dway, New York. 
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WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 








oughly bya medium which does not irritate, and 





stimulate it to a healthy action. 
opened the skin becomesa vehicle to carry off dis- 


eases, instead of a trap to catch and hold them. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED ! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Spear.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 

acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack. 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Spwar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassureyou. Aftef giving the med- 
icine a fair trial itentirely cured me. From that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large number that thought I 
would die fourteen years ago, 

JOHN G. HIGGINS. 


When the pores are 








Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873. 
Dr. SpEAR:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Mass. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
24—ly 


1840. 1874. 
A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Ww* invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 





filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; I have gained ten pounds, I have been very 
ene om in taking the medicine. I think I should 
ave been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER. 





Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. SpEAR.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the ar) 
In six weeks he appeared like a new man. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on conver. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
Dr, Spzar.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
gree you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
e thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world, ‘To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MAN WARREN. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bey- 

ay Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 737 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. prving, Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 28—24t 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will open on Thursday, October 1,4874, and will con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
1435 North 19th St., Phila. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 
1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4-ly 
BUY THE BEST. 
SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad pcints, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 
M. A. SNOW, 


3 TREMONT PLACE, Boston. 
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MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St, New York City. | 
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It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILL&R; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines, It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con. 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ Parn-KiL_er is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, even 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MepricrNe; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 


up. 





The sTArx occasioned by external application of the 
Parn-Kier is easily removed by washing in alco- 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.C0 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 
25—13t 
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An impetuous, ardent, irascible race 
Of strong passions and masterly will, 

In whose haughty, imperious spirit, we trace 
Ambition predominant still. 

With a high sense of honor, as gentlemen born; 
To their equals, most courteous and bland ; 


‘Looking down upon Trade with imperial scorn, 


As unfitting the lords of the land. 
To beauty and birth, as their merited dues, 
They yielded obeisance profound ; 
And letters and culture and liberal views 
In the dignified circle were found. 
Palmy days of Virginia—how changed is the scene! 
Why droops the proud eagle her pinion? 
Why are not the sons what the sires have heen? 
Why slumbers the Ancient Dominion? 
Mix life with cold death, mingle fire and ice, 
Each wild contradiction combine; 
Antagonists still will be Virtue and Vice, 
Choosing one, we the other resign. 
Oh, the soil that’s profaned by the step of a slave 
Cau never be liberty’s home; 
She brooks not dishonor, but chooses the grave, 
And tyranny triumphs alone. 
Awake from your sleep, great Virginia, awake! 
Rouse liberty’s smouldering fire; 
Again in our counsels and glories partake ; 
Lead on, to a destiny higher! 
Next, since Freedom, dear goddess, is theme of our 
talk, 
Let us speak (not to do so would shock her,) 
Of Jonathan's uncle, in gallant New York, 
The world-renowned Dutch Knickerbocker. 
The Hollander, ’spite of his pipe and cocked hat, 
Wooden shoes and too numerous trowsers, 
Had maintained a republic in Europe, and that 
Is great honor to him, you'll allow, sirs. 
Though conquered by arms, friends to liberty still, 
No men in the Union rose faster, 
Or fought for the cause with a readier will 
Than brave burgher and bold burgomaster. 
Time and patience would fail, should I lengthen my 
tale 
With Jonathan’s many relations, 
Pass over them then with a dash of the pen; 
Their glory is merged in the Nation’s. 
Yet, speaking of Penn, let us hail the great name 
Of the wise and profound non-resistant, 
Whose spirit the breast of the savage could tame 
By justice and kindness consistent. 
When the war-whoop rang drear through the trem- 
bling frontier, 
And massacre never did cease, 
Still true to his reasons, for seventy seasons, 
Pennsylvania was cradled in peace. 
Oh, when will men learn, by Penn’s reverend urn, 
That on Love it is best to rely; 
That, standing on Right, we are clothed in God’s 
might, 
And the universe safely defy! 
But first on New England’s invincible sod 
Red blood for the Principle ran 
That resistance to wrong is obedience to God, 
And the right and the duty of Man; 
And scarce had that baptism sprinkled the earth, 
Ere, like seed bursting forth into grain, 
A soldier sprang armed from each peaceable hearth, 
From Georgia northward to Maine. 
In the North, in the South, in the East, in the Weat, 
The People rose up in their might, 
With a cry like the sea in its stormy unrest 
On a gusty and turbulent night ; 


And then the child Jonathan glorious arose 
In the city of Brotherly Love; 

And, spite of King Herod, he routed his foes, 
For high purposes destined above. 


George Washington guarded his infant repose, 
And round his young cradle were seen 

Bold Warren, and Marion fearful to foes, 
And Hancock, and Adams, and Greene; 

And Hami ton watched him with vigilant eye, 
And Madison faithful and tried, 

And Franklin, who drew down the flames from the 

sky, 

And mapy brave spirits beside. 

The great name of Jefferson! speaking, we seem 
To strike the key-note of the whole; 

For all the proud facts of our history gleam 
In the light of his catholic soul. 

Oh wisest and best! Columbia’s dear son; 
Philosopher, patriot, sage, 

Ere thine equal be seen, Life’s long river may run 
Through many a glorious age! 

But when Jonathan grew to more vigorous life, 
The passions he fought were his own, 

And in his young heart raged a deadlier strife 
Than any his childhood had known. 

Then Garrison stood like a storm-beaten tower, 
And Lovejoy fell dead in his place, 

And Phillips and Whittier—voices of power— 
Roused Lincoln, and Sumner, and Chase. 

Abby Kelley’s rebuke made the tyrants turn pale, 
And the brave sisters Grimke were heard ; 

Mrs. Child’s strong appeal, Uncle Tom’s mourrful 

tale 

The heart of America stirred ; 

Till the prophet of vengeance, heroic John Brown, 
Looged the demons of sectional strife, 

And smitten by lightning, oppression went down 
In the nation’s fierce struggle for life. 

The battle is past; the great conflict is o’er; 
New questions, new issues arise; 

But Principles live when their forms are no more, 
The soul lives, *tis the body that dies. 


The freedom of men has been nobly attained, 
Tis the battle for Woman to-day; 
Woman Suffrage our watchword; her banner un- 
stained 
Will rally the Blue and the Gray. 
Would we make this great Union lasting, secure? 
Give to Woman her natural place. 
Our free institutions can never endure 
Limitations of sex or of race. 
Oh soon may the flag of America fly 
O’er republics consistent and pure, 
Where no woman’s despair grieves God's glorious 
sky, 
With the cry of His perishing poor. 
One object alone is the aim of our life; 
As co-workers in Deity’s plan, 
To forward und hasten, ’mid turmoil and strife, 
The growth and perfection of Man. 
May the years swiftly run till the New World, in one 
Republican organization, 
Shall achieve by its science a holy alliance, 
A great cosmopolitan Nation. 


Then when wealth shall increase in perpetual peace, | 

And vice and intemperance fly, 

The illustrious race, who have taken our place, 

Will commemorate Fourth of July. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Blackwell’s poem | 
the audience joined in singing a song com- | 
posed by Katie T. Woods, 

“Cheer, Cheer, Cheer, the day is dawning.” 
to the air of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are marching.” 
SPEECH OF ABBY KELLEY FOSTER. 
Mrs. Aspy KELLeY Foster, of Worcester, 


pecially of the lady who was to deliver the 
Oration to-day, to the tact that in the City of | 
Worcester the properties of three women had 


cause these disfranchised women had resisted 
“taxation without representation.” Mrs. Fos- 
ter detailed the circumstances, and read the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That no honorable man can consistently 
support a Government which disfranchises his wife 
aud daughter and degrades them to the political com- 
panionship of paupers, idiots and criminals. 

Resolved, That distraining the property of women 
for the payment of taxes, in the assessment and ap- 
propriation of which they are denied a voice, is the 
meanest kind of robbery, and better befits an African 
buecaneer than an American gentleman. 


Mrs. Fosterspeaking in support, said that 


the assessment of taxes pon women. There- 
fore, whenever men went to the polls and 
voted, they were supporting the injustice of 
taxing disfranchised women. ‘They made their 
collectors swear on taking office, “So help me, 
God, I will rob your wife and your daughter.” 
When he came, as he had come to her, to take 
her cows,—though he took her oxen by mis- 
take (laughter), he came asthe agent of the 
voters. She did not wonder athis taking the 
cows, but she had told him he didn’t know his 
duty in takIng the oxen, which were animals 
of burden, to draw the plough. Yet Mrs. Liv- 
ermore had said she could not live witha man 
who did not goto the polls. She regarded 
this struggle as more to her than life, and 


queath to her daughter freedom, and a more 
decent state of society and of law in Worces- 
ter. 

ADDRESS OF MARY A. LIVERMORE. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I have listened 
to Mrs. Foster’s speech—so much of it as has 
been made since my arrival in the grove—as 
I always listen to her statement of wrongs, 
with deep feeling. I am always moved and 
stirred by it, and yet I do not propose to an- 
swer it. There is not a woman of us on the 
platform to-day, who, if she chose, could not 
also make a statement of wrongs, from the 
Woman’s standpoint; could not tell of dis- 
abilities, injustice, limitations, insult and con- 
tempt, which she has experienced because of 
her sex. There is not one of us who has not 
felt the iron enter her soul—who has not, 
again and again, appealed from the injustice 
of man to the Judge of all the earth for help 
and redress. But the older I grow, the less I 
am inclined to fight for my rights. The older 
I grow the tenderer I grow, and the stronger 
grows my faith in truth and principle, and in 
their power to win the victory. Since truth 
and right are of God, I should be atheistic, if 
I did not have this experience. They are en- 
dued with the omnipotence of God, and a 
continued presentation of them will eventu- 
ally give us success. 

So Ihave come to feel that my better way 
of working in the cause of Woman is to enun- 
ciate continually the principles of Republi- 
canism which underlie our government, and 
which we demand shall be carried out in all 
practical directions. I prefer to trust in this 
course, rather than to carry forward the war- 
fare in which Mrs. Foster believes, and which 
she advocates, and in which I myself believed 
when I was younger. To denounce forever 
those who wrong me makes me bitter. To 
hur! vituperation against those who treat ie 
with injustice, cultivates in me a censorious 
spirit. To give back blow for blow, when Tam 
insulted, and to heap anathemas on those who 
do not see grand truths in the same light that 
I do, injures me, and does not benefit ther, 
I cannot afford to take this course, for I have 
learned, for myself, thatif Iam going to work 
effectually in the cause of truth and right, I 
must keep myself sweet in spirit, tolerant, 
kindly, full of faith in man, and strong in my 
trust in Almighty God. 

You see, therefore, dear friends, that the 
difference between Mrs. Foster and myself is 
not a difference as to vital truths and princi- 
ples. There, we are one. Our difference is 
simply as to methods of work. She sees it to 
be her duty to work in one way— I, to work 
in another way—but both to work for the 
sameend. Mrs. Foster has suffered great 
wrong and injustice. A noble woman, she 
gave up her patrimony, her young woman- 
hood, her whole life, to help overthrow slav- 
ery, which, years ago, John Randolph de- 
clared was “only the scaffolding around our 
government, by-and-by to be taken down.” 
But finding that it was being incorporated 
into the very frame-work of the nation, sup- 
planting the principles which were its pillars, 
Mrs. Foster, with others, gave her life to help 
tear out the abominable rottenness built into 
the political structure. The nation owes her 
much; and it is a shame, nay, it is a crime, 
that to-day the government sells her cows 
from the stable, and her house over her head, 
to obtain the taxes which she conscientiously 
declines to pay, until she has the representa- 
tion to which she is entitled. 

Mrs. Foster.—Will Mrs. Livermore allow 
me to say, that if she thinks I complain of 
aes wrongs, she is mistaken. Not a bit 
of it. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE.— No, Mrs. Foster does 
not complain of personal wrongs; I am com- 
plaining for her. ( Applause.) 

Mrs. Fosrer.—There is no bitterness be- 
tween the Sheriff and myself. We are per- 
fectly sweet. ButI want Mrs. Livermore to 
answer my point. Willshe ask her husband 
to swear a man to assess her, and then to 
Swear another man tocome and take her prop- 
aw by force? That is the point. Stick to 


Mrs. LIVERMORE.—-Perhaps, before I get 
through, I shall answer the question. 

We are rapidly nearing the centennial birth- 
day of the nation. A hundred years ago, this 
question of the inseparability of taxation and 
representation was discussed throughout the 
length and breadth of the then small country 
in every conceivable phase, by grand men like 





John Hancock, John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 





in voting at the polls they were voting for a | 
government which had for one of its objects | 


fought it out in the hope that she would be- | 





son and Patrick Henry. Undoubtedly some | 


| of the early patriots built better than they 


knew; but these men saw clearly whither the 
rinciples they enunciated would carry them. 
hey proclaimed that all human beings had 
certain equal inalienable rights—rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness—no mat- | 
ter how or where born, whether wise or un- 
wise, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, black 
or white, male or female. They drew no lines 
of demarkation. These they called “the rights | 
of human nature.” Embodying a statement 
of these rights in the Declaration of Indepen- 
| dence, they declared that governments were 


usked the attention of the audience, and es- | established to secure these rights, “deriving 


their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” These principles of Republican gov- 


| 
> . |}ernment have never been repudiated; they | 
been sold by the municipal authorities be- | : : 7 | 


are still the boast and pride of our country. | 
And it is upon these principles we stand, ask- 
ing, as they have been applied, first, to all 
white men, giving them the right of Suffrage, 
and afterwards to all colored men, so that we 
have Universal Suffrage for men, that now | 
they shall ba carried still farther, even to the 
enfranchisement of all women. We enunci- 
ate no new principles, either morally or politi- 
cally. We ask only an application of old prin- 
ciples,—principles dear to the heart of the na- 
| tion, and eloquently eulogized on every patri- 
otic occasion. 
At the close of the revolutionary war, Man- 
hood Suffrage did not prevail throughout the 


| country. All men did not vote. In a majority 
| of the States, notwithstanding the great issue 
of the war had been the inseparability of taxa- 
tion and representation, only those men who 
were owners of a certain amount of property 
were allowed to exercise the suffrage. But 
under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, the 
Democratic party was organized, the property 


| the gods. 
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though different, the one complementing and | 
supplementing the other? Most certainly. | 
A prophecy of this has ran through all the 
ages, even while the actual position of Wo- | 
man was one of unspeakable degradation and 
slavery. Take the mythology of the old na- 
tions—Egypt, Greece and RKome—and you 
will find that all that was rarest, best, purest 
and tenderest was personified ia their female 
deities. ‘Terra, the earth, was a goddess, and 
the mother of Coclus, heaven. Her daughter 
married Saturn, and became the mother of 
She was the goddess of beneficence, 
outstretching one hand to the helpless, hold. | 
ing aloaf of bread in the other, while an un- 
chained and tamed lion lay at her feet. Auro- 
ra was the goddess of the morning, full of 
brightness and new life. Spring, Summer 
and Autumn were all goddesses, fruitful, | 
beneficent and beautiful. 
Remember that this mythology was con- 
structed by men ; that it was a masculine sys- 
tem, which assigned almost all traits of no- 
bleness, purity and excellence to the female 
deities, and represented Winter, stern, cold, 
and forbidding, as a man, (applause,) as it 
also did War, Avarice, and Extortion. 
Liberty, Hope, Innocence, Temperance, 
Honor, Modesty, Devotion, all were goddesses. 
Truth was a goddess, and the mother of 
Virtue. Minerva was the goddess of Wisdom, 
the liberal arts were in her charge, and she 
was the creator of the Olive, the emblem of 
Peace. In all mythologies Peace has been 
personified as a woman, (applause). All the 
arts which purify, elevate, adorn and grace 
life were under the patronage of the Muses, 
and they were feminine. So were the Graces, 
The Sovereign of Love was a woman, and 
Beauty was a queen, Themis, Justice, was a 
woman, aud the mother of [Innocence and 





qualification was almost universally swept 
away, and all white men were proclaimed 
legal voters. This was the first extension of 
the application of Republican principles. 
There, for years, the nation halted. Bat, by 
and by, partly through the logic of necessity, 
and partly through the logic of republicanism, 
the nation made another forward movement, 
and black men were enfranchised. Thus 
| slowly —for it has taken nearly ninety years— 
| has Manhood Suffrage been established. Our 
fathers did little more than enunciate Repub- 
lican principles, aud through the seven years 
war of the Revolution, compel England to 
leave this country free to work them out. 

It seems to me that it wonld be as absurd 
for us to complain of Benjamin Franklin, that 
he did not invent the electric telegraph, or 
lay the sub-marine cable, after having estab- 
lishe | the identity of lightning and electricity, 
as to complain of our fathers that they did 
not in the beginning give Woman the Suffrage 
Or, we might as well complain of Watt, who 
discovered the motive power of steam, that he 
did not build railways, and launch steamsbips. 
One generation discovers great truths and 
principles, and those that follow after, slowly 
apply them. While this is a fact, verified by 
all history, it amounts to nothing if we beat 
the air, because the world moves slowly, and 
strike out fiercely against the iron bars that 
cage usin. It does not hasten the slow pace 
of the world’s progress, it only exhausts us, 
and adds to our discomfort. Only as the ig- 
norance and prejudice of the community are 
removed can they see the way to go forward 
to a larger Republicanism, and a loftier inter- 
pretation of liberty. And our work to-day, 
hard and wearisome as it is, is patiently to en- 
lighten ignorance, to dispel prejudice, to carry 
forward the reluctant nation to a higher stage 
of civilization than it has heretofore believed 


n. 

We can hardly realize how much has been 
gained until we Jook back over the long, flinty, 
sorrowful way by which women have traveled 
to their present position. I have lately been 
reading the history of Woman as develeped 
in Lecky’s “History of Morals,’ Proffatt’s 
“History of Women Before the Law,” and 
several other works similar in scope. As 
I have read, my cheek has burned into crim- 
son, and my heart throbbed like a trip-ham- 
mer, over the contempt, scorn, indignity and 
injustice expressed by the customs, laws, 
public sentiment and religion of the past. 
Regarded only as the human female animal— 
the slave of man—the minister to his passions 
—the drudge of the early ages—the patient 
beast of burden—deemed unfit to be the in- 
tellectual companion of man, and destitute of 
every good quality—her very origin and in- 
troduction into the world being accounted for 
in legends that gave her the lowest position 
among domestic animals—Woman has been 
denied every right, and been subjected to such 
tyranny as the stronger of the brute creation 
now exercise over those who are weak and 
timid. 

From this low status, slowly, with the slow 
incoming of a better civilization, she has at- 
tained a social equality with man. Opportu- 
nity is given her for the free play of her tal- 
ents, avenues of industrial art and occupation 
are opening to her, leaving her to select those 
best suited to het womanly tastes, colleges 
and universities fling wide open to her their 
opportunities, harsh and unjust laws are be- 
ing revised to meet her needs, and to keep 
the statutes abreast of the rapidly improv- 
ing civilization, and more and more the hearts 
of men are being deeply stirred with her ap- 
peals for yet larger opportunity, and perfect 
freedom in which to develop the capabilities 
and sphere of womanhood. Last year, twenty- 
two State Legislatures debated the question 
that came before them, as to the rightfulness 
of clothing Woman with the power of the 
ballot. Ten or twelve times, in various ways, 
the same question was discussed in the Na- 
tional Congress, Some’ half dozen times it 
came before Constitutional Conventions, de- 
veloping each time unlooked-for strength, and 
commanding respectful consideration. Our 
largest demands receive a fair hearing, and 
itis my own belief, based upon a large ac- 
quaintance with the facts in the case, and a 
somewhat extended inquiry, that whenever 
tax-paying women shall generally make a de- 
mand for the ballot, they will find that the 
public sentiment of the time is quite favora- 
ble to the speedy granting of the claim. So 
while we may be yet far from the goal which 
we aim at and must reach, ere the status 
of woman before the law is equal to that of 
man—and political justice always precedes so- 
cial equity—let us thank God, and take cour- 


age. 
Will that goal ever be reached? Shall the 
time ever come when man and woman, the 


Purity. 

Not only does Woman occupy the first place 
| in the old heathen mythologies, but her posi- 
tion in the modern systems of religion is not 
one of inferiority. Eve the mother of man- 
kind has been most severely reprobated for 
having eaten that unfortunate apple. But it 
was after all to the credit of Eve that she did 
partake of the forbidden fruit. The tempter 
said, “In the day ye eat thereof, ye shall be as 
| gods, knowing good from evil.”” The penalty 

of eating the fruit was death, and this had 
been announced to Eve, in advance. But 
“when she saw that the fruit was good for 
food, pleasant to the eyes, (her love of beauty, 
you see, attracted her towards it) and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise,” she dared 
death, she accepted the penalty, and entered 
in the path of progress and wisdom — and 
then—man followed her. (Laughter and ap- 
planse.) Whether you regard the story of 
Christ’s birth as a myth, or a fact, itis most 
significant. When God would send into the 
world the Author of the new religion, that 
was to uplift humanity nearer to Himself, who 
was to be the exponent of Deity, ‘‘the express 
image of his person,” there was no man 
found worthy to be his father. God must as- 
sume that relation to him. But a woman was 
found worthy to be his mother, and Mary, 
thoughtful, devout and saintly, became the 
mother of the infant Jesus, and now, as the 
immaculate Madonna, receives the homage of 
millions. There, at the very beginning of 
Christianity, Woman was assigned the high- 
est position. To disbelieve the story is to 
bring about your exclusion from the great ma- 
jority of the Christian churchesof the day— 
the very churches that deny to Woman the 
right to be a public teacher of religion, say- 
ing that her place is in the kitchen, the laun- 
dry, the parlor prayer-meetiug, but never in 
the pulpit, or in the high places from which 
go forth the laws which should embody wis- 
dom and justice. 

Do you turn to painting and sculpture ? 
They have gathered their greenest laurels in 
their treatment of Woman. Although the 
painters and sculptors of the past have been 
mostly men, all the angels are painted as wo- 
men, and they are clothed with divine grace 
and beauty, both of form and expression. Do 
you go to poetry and general literature? The 
same is true there, and both have united to 
represent the highest ideals of life and love, 
of purity and devotion, in their female charac- 
ters. Not only this, but Woman has been the 
inspiration of artists and poets, as man has 
not. “Beatrice was Dante’s inspiration: Lau- 
ra was interior to Petrarch’s fame, asa foun- 
tain to its stream: Catarina was the light of 
Camoens’ life, and projected its brightest rays 
to us; the Margaret of Goethe’s Faust became 
a redeeming angel; Homer also drank at this 
fount of artistic expression, and though he 
sang of war, travels, and masculine achieve- 
ments principally, he offered his homage to 
the nature, life and person of Woman.” 

What we ask to-day is freedom to fulfil this 
prophecy of the Ages—freedom of develop- 
ment as women, unhindered by class legisla- 
tion based on the idea that Woman is inferior, 
or merely an appendage to man. She has at- 
tributes of her own, as woman, as man has of 
his own, as man. If man is force, woman is 
attraction. Slavery comes of force—freedom 
comes of attraction. If man is ambition, wo- 
man is aspiration. If man is wisdom, woman 
is love. If man is scientific, woman is artis- 
tic. If “man is inductive, seeing facts, wo- 
man is deductive, seeing truth.” Each belongs 
to the other, and needs the other, and only 
through their union and co-operation can the 
best development and highest civilization 
come to both. We ask for Suffrage, because 
in this Republican country we can have free- 
dom before the law, and consequently freedom 
to work out our own future as women, in no 
other way. The ballotis the symbol of free- 
dom, the symbol of equality, the symbol of all 
rights. e ask it not as an end, but as a 
means, and while we say little about Woman 
Suffrage save that it will be a help to women, 
we know that it will enable them to help 
society also. “It is uot good for man to be 
alone,” was the primal utterance of Jehovah, 
and looking out into life, and scanning those 
departments where man has from time im- 
memorial refused the help of woman, the 
truthfulness of the utterance becomes appar- 
ent. When Woman entered the field of litera- 








So too, when woman entered the realm of Art, 
whether as spectator, or worker. In all de- 
rtments of life has her partnership been 
neficial, because of the added power of her 
own sort, which she carries with ber. 
Her presence in the balls of legislation 
would ensure decorum, and would tend to 
banish, and suppress the brutal manifestations 
too often seen there. She would transform the 
public feasts into refined festivals, which, 
without her, are now frequently disgusting de- 
baaches. Her aid has been invoked by the 
Commissioners who have in charge the pub- 
lic charities of the State of New York, and 
immediately the women of the State have en- 
tered on the duty of cleansing the institutions 
of charity from abuses which had been fester- 
ing for years. At the call of the country Wo- 
man went forth to the battle field and hospit- 
al ward, not as a goddess of war, but asa 
soother of sorrow, and an angel of healing. 
And then, for the first time in the history of 
the hideous business which men call “war,” 
were its sanguinary features lighted up by the 
| spirit of Christianity, and its “horrid front’’ 
softened by the tender ministrations of wife- 
hood, womanhood and motherhood. And 
whenever Woman takes her place in Govern- 
| ment, she will take with her the qualities of 
| womanhood, which make for peace and re- 
| finement—the qualities of motherhood, which 
turn to the relief of the poor, the defense of 
the weak, the reformation of the erring, and 
the prevention of crime. And never, until 
Woman comes up to the great work of sup- 
pressing intemperance, free to exert her 
largest, highest and completest moral power 
in this direction, because she has in her hand 
the ballot which makes her man’s political 
| equal,—never, until then, shall we reach the 
beginning of the end of a wise warfare with 
this vice, which shall eventuate in its complete 
extermination. Then, and not till then, the 
drunkenness of the nation will meet its day of 
doom. (Applause.) 
Woman has not suffered alone from the de- 
nial to her of political equality. Just as the 
slave-master was more brutalized and de-hu- 
manized by slavery than was his slave, so bas 
man’s moral nature been deeply injured by 
his refusal of justice to Woman. Some one 
has illustrated this, by an apt figure. The 
human race is personified as a colossal man, 
who, through infaney, youth and manhood 
has compelled his right leg to bear the bur- 
den of the body, regarding the left merely as 
an ornamental appendage, to be swung up by 
supports, and tricked out with ribbons, lace 
and jewelry. The one would be nerveless 
and feeble, the other lame and over-worked— 
and the progress of the whole body would be 
halting, uneven and slow. So with thé body 
politic. All who are interested in public 
affairs feel how lame, unequal and imperfect 
is the advance of society, and how heavily 
drag the mighty interests of the great repub- 
lic. The great ery is now going over the 
land that Washington is corrupt, that offices 
are at the mercy of the highest bidder, that 
government is carried on by political rings, 
whose only aim is plunder, vice is everywhere 
rampant, the jails and prisons are overflow- 
ing with criminals, and in its despair, legisla- 
tion seeks to license drunkenness and prosti- 
tution, the parents of a hideous progeny of 
crime, not to cure and suppress these vices. 
Be content. It shall be no better till complete 
justice is done to Woman. With her enfran- 
chisement there shall come in a noble era. 
Then, with interests that are identical, with 
a humanity common to both, the masculine 
| head married to the feminine heart, wisdom 
supplemented with love, man and woman 
shall together work out the great problem of 
life, and a nobler and better civilization shall 
come to the waiting future. For this, the 
world prays, and they who, in all ages have 
stood on the summits of life bave foretold its 
final coming. Just as the great Stone Face 
in the White Mountains, two thousand feet 
up above the éarth, stands looking down the 
valley, with longing, prophecy, prayer and 
expectancy in its fixed gaze of centuries, so 
stands our great humanity, eagerly looking 
down the valley of time, watching for the ad- 
vent of the “good time coming,” long fore- 
told, and always believed in. Be patient, oh, 
long-watiing, and long-suffering humanity! 
| “The morning cometh!” Not far off stand 
together man and woman, crowned equals, 
the divine twain who shall make divine one- 
ness, and with them shall come ia the “some- 
thing, better” for which to-day the world hun- 
gers. (Loud applause.) 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Livermore’s ora- 
tlon, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hutchinson sang 
with thrilling effect a spirited Suffrage song, of 
which both words and music were of their own 
composition, entitled, ‘Vote it right along.’’ 

THE AFTERNOON PROCEEDINGS. 

A recess was taken at this point, during 
which the audience refreshed itself with abun- 
dant viands, while many of them tripped light- 
ly over the green sward to the strains of the 
lively polka or the whirling waltz. At about 
a quarter past three o’clock they reassembled; 
and after the band had played a prefatory 
overature, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read the fol- 


lowing poem composed for the occasion. 





| 











JULY FouRTH, 1874. 


We hail the blissful day and hour 
When our bright fiag was first unfurled ; 
When, with an earnest, honest power, 
Its challenge woke the slumbering world. 
Not westward, o’er the tossing surge, 
Our fathers came to weld a chain, 
Like slaves, whom blows and terrors urge, 
To gambol in a tyrant’s train. 
Hope flew before them on the blast, 
Love lit them with his burning sun, 
Stern Courage braced the quivering mas*, 
Faith bade the steady helm keep on. 
The power that led them o’er the waste 
The heavens and earth did new create, 
And on men’s wandering minds impressed 
The image of the nobler state. 





ture with man, then literature became purged 
of its coarseness and uncleanness, and has 
continued to grow higher, finer, and holier. 
As women have emerged from the seclusion 
of a prison-like home, where still they are 
held by the customs of the Orient, they have 
given grace, purity and refinement to social 
life, out of which the man steps down to enter 











two halves of humanity, shall hold equal po- 
sitions in the world ?—not the same, equal | 





litical life from which woman is excluded, 
and often makes a fearful descent in so doing. 


In every furrow that they made, 
An army presses forward now; 
The tent they reared for rest and shade 
Unto a holy fane did grow. 
The temple of Man’s equal right, 
The altar of humanity, 
Whereon the Eternal pen did write 
The good that is and is to be. 
[ Continued on Sth paye.| 
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POETRY. | 
" ‘THE Two LOVERS. 


BY GEORGE ELIOT 


Two lovers by a moss-grown spring ; 
They leaned soft cheeks together there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 
And heard the wooing thrushes sing. 
© badding time! 
© love's blest prime! 


Two wedded from the portal stept: 
The belle made happy carollings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 
White petals on the pathway slept. 
© pure-eyed bride! 
© tender pride! 
Two faces o'er a cradle bent: 
Two hands above the head were locked; 
These pressed each otLer while they rocked, 
Those watched a life that love had sent. 
0 solemn hour! 
O hidden power! 


Two parents by the evening fire: 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
© patient life! 
© tender strife! 


The two atill sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees ; 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O voyage fast! 
O vanished past! 
The red light shone upon the floor 
And made the space between them wide; 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said, “Once more!” 
O memories! 
© past that is! 





THE SHAG. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


‘*What is that great bird, sister, tell me, 
Perched high on the top of the crag?” 

“ *Tis the cormorant, dear little brother; 
The fishermen call it the shag.” 


“But what does it there, tell me, sister, 
Sitting lonely against the black sky?” 
“Jt has settled to rest, little brother, 
It hears the wild gale wailing high.” 


“But lam afraid of it, sister, 
For over the sea and the land 
It gazes, so black and so silent!’ 
“Little brother, hold fast to my hand.” 


“Oh, what was that, sister? The thunder? 
Did the shag bring the storm and the cloud, 

The wind and the rain and the lightning?” 
“Little brother, the thunder roars loud; 


**Run fast, for the rain sweeps the ocean! 
Look! over the light house it streams, 

And the lightning leaps red, and above us 
The gulls fill the air with their screams.” 


O’er the beach, o'er the rocks running swiftly, 
The little white cottage they gain, 

And safely they watch from the window 
The dance and the rush of the rain. 


| wants known through an intelligence office. 


to her for companions, housekeepers, and that 
class of the needy who do not make their 


One day, as I sat dreaming splendid dreams, 
while I made a series of little petticoats out 


| of the odds and ends sent in for the poor, a | 


tall, ministerial gentleman appeared, in search 
of a companion for his sister. He possessed | 
an impressive nose, a fine flow of language, | 
and a pair of large hands, encased in black | 
kid gloves. With much waving of these som- | 
ber members, Mr. R. set forth the delights | 
awaiting the happy soul who should secure 
this home. He described it as a sort of heav- | 
en on earth. “There are books, pictures, flow- | 
ers, a piano, and the best of society,” he said. 
“This person will be one of the family in all 
respects, and only required to help about the 
lighter work, which my sister bas done her- 
self hitherto, but is nowa martyr to neuralgia 
and needs a gentle friend to assist her.” 

My mother, who never lost her faith in hu- 
man nature, spite of many impostures, be- 
lieved every word, and quite beamed with be- 
nevolent interest as she listened and tried to 
recall some needy young woman to whom 
this charming home would be a blessing. I 
also innocently thought: 

“That sounds inviting. I like housework 
and can do it well. I should have time to en- 
joy the books and things I love, and D—— is 
not far away from home. Suppose I try it.” 

So, when my mother turned to me, asking 
if I could suggest any one, I became as red as 
a poppy and said abruptly: 

“Only myself.” 

“Do you really mean it?’ cried my aston- 
ished parent. 

“T really do, if Mr. R. thinks I should suit,” 
was my steady reply, asI partially obscured 
my crimson countenance behind a little flan- 
nel skirt, still redder. 

The Reverend Josephus gazed upon me 
with the benign regard which a bachelor of 
five and thirty may accord a bashful damsel 
of eighteen. A smile dawned upon his coun- 
tenance, “‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” or dyspepsia; and he softly folded 
the black gloves, as if about to bestow a bless- 
ing, as he replied, with emphasis: 

“T am sure you would, and we should think 
ourselves most fortunate if we could secure 
your society, and—ahem—eervices for my 
poor sister.”’ 

“Then I’ll try it,” responded the impetuous 
maid. 

“We will talk it over a little first, and let 
you know to-morrow, sir,” put in my prudent 
parent, adding, as Mr. R—— arose: “What 
wages do you pay ?” 

“My dear madam, in a case like this let us 





But the shag kept his place on the headland, 
And when the brief storm had gone by 

He shook his loose plumes, and they saw him 
Rise, splendid and strong, in the sky. 


Clinging fast to the gown of his sister, 
The little boy laughed as he flew; 
“He is gone with the wind and the lightning! 
And I am not frightened; are you?”’ 
— Selected. 
SOUND SLEEP. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 





Some are laughing, some are weeping; 
She is sleeping, only sleeping. 

Round her rest wild flowers are creeping ; 
There the wind is heaping, heaping 
Sweetest sweets of summer's keeping, 
By the cornfields ripe for reaping. 


There are lilies, and there blushes 

The deep rose, and there the thrushes 
Sing till latest sunlight flushes 

In the West; a fresh wind brushes 
Through the leaves while evening hushes. 


There by day the lark is singing, 

And the grass and weeds are springing ; 
There by night the bat is winging, 
There forever winds are bringing, 

Far off chimes of church bells ringing. 


Night and morning, noon and even, 

Their sound fills her dreams with Heaven; 
The long strife at length is striven, 

Till her grave-bands shall be riven; 

Such is the good portion given 

To her soul at rest and shriven. 








HOW I WENT OUT 10 SERVICE. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





not use such words as those. Anything you 
may think proper we shall gladly give. The 
lebor is very light, for there are but three of 
us and our habits are of the simplest sort. I 
am a frail reed and may break at any moment; 
so is my sister, and my aged father cannot 
long remain; therefore, money is little to us, 
and any one who comes to lend her youth and 
strength to our feeble household will not be 
forgotten in the end, I assure you.” And, 
with another pensive smile, a farewell wave of 
the impressive gloves, the Reverend Jusephus 
bowed like a well-sweep and departed. 

“My dear, are you in earnest?’ asked my 
mother. 

“Of course lam. Why not try this experi- 
ment? It can but fail, like all the others.” 

“Thave no objection; only I fancied you 
were rather too proud for this sort of thing.” 

“I am too proud to be idle and dependent, 
ma’am. I’ll scrub floors and take in washing 
first. I do housework at home forlove; why 
not do it abroad for money? I like it better 
than teaching. It is healthier than sewing 
and surer than writing. So why not try it?” 

“It is going out to service, you know, though 
you are callel acompanion. How does that 
suit ?”’ 

“T don’t care. Every sort of work that is 
paid for is service; and I don’t mind being a 
companion, if I can do it well. I may find it 
is my mission to take care of neuralgic old 
ladies and lackadaisical clergymen. It does 
not sound exciting, but it’s better than noth- 
ing,’’ I answered, with a sigh; for it was rath- 








When I was eighteen I wanted something 
todo. I had tried teaching for two years, and 
hated it; I had tried sewing, and could not 
earn my bread in that way, at the cost of 
health; I tried story-writing and got five dol- 
lars for stories which now bring a hundred; I 
had thought seriously of going upon the stage, 
but certain highly respectable relatives were 
so shocked at the mere idea that I relinquish- 
ed my dramatic aspirations. 

“What shall Ido?” was still the question 
that perplexed me. I was ready to work, 
eager to be independent, and too proud to en- 
dure patronage. But the right task seemed 
hard to find, and my bottled energies were fer- 
menting in a way that threatened an explo- 
sion before long. 

My honored mother was a city missionary 
that winter, and not only served the clamor- 
ous poor, but often found itin her power to 
help decayed gentlefolk by quietly placing 
them where they could earn their bread with- 
out the entire sacrifice of taste and talent 
which makes poverty so hard for such to bear. 


er a sudden downfall to give up being a Sid- 
dons and become a Betcinder. 

How my sisters laughed when they heard 
the new plan! But they soon resigned them- 
selves, sure of fun, for Lu’s adventures were 
the standing joke of the family. Of course, 
the highly respectable relatives held up their 
hands in holy horror at the idea of one of the 
clan degrading herself by going out to service. 
Teaching a private school was the proper 
thing for an indigent gentlewoman. Sewing, 
even, if done in the seclusion of home and 
not mentioned in public, could be tolerated. 
Story-writing was a genteel accomplishment 
and reflected credit upon the name. But 
leaving the paternal roof to wash other peo- 
ple’s teacups, nurse other people’s ails, and 
obey other people’s orders for hire—tbis, this 
was degradation, and headstrong Louisa would 
disgrace her name forever if she did it. 

Opposition only fired the revolutionary 
blood in my veins, and I crowned my iniqui- 
ty by the rebellious declaration: 

“Tf doing this work hurts my respectability, 
I wouldn’t give much for it. My aristocratic 














democratic ideas of honesty and honor won’t 
let me be idle or dependent. You need not 


| know me if you are ashamed of me, and I 


won’t ask you for a penny; so, if I never do 
succeed in anything, I shall have the immense 
satisfaction of knowing I am under no obliga- 
tion to any one.”’ 

In spite of the laughter and the lamepta- 
tion, I got ready my small wardrobe, consist: | 
ing of two calico dresses and one delaine, 
made by myself, also several large and uncom- 
promising blue aprons and three tidy little 
sweeping-caps; for 1 had some English no- 
tions about housework, and felt that my mus- | 
lin hair-protectors would be useful in some of 
the “‘light labors” I was to undertake. It is 
needless to say they were very becoming. | 
Then, firmly embracing my family, I set forth 
one cold January day, with my little trunk, a | 
stout heart, and a five-dollar bill for my for- 
tune. 

“She will be back in a week,” was ny sis- 
ter’s prophecy, as she wiped her weeping eye. 

“No, she won’t, for she has promised to stay 
the month out and she will keep her word,” 
answered my mother, who always defended 
the black sheep of her flock. 

I heard both speeches and registered a tre- 
mendous vow to keep that promise, if I died 
in the attempt—little dreaming, poor inno- 
cent, what lay before me. 

Josephus meantime had written me sever- 
al remarkable letters, describing the different 
members of the family I was about to enter. 
His account was peculiar; but I believed 
every word of it, and my romantic fancy was 
much excited by the details he gave. The 
principal ones are as follows, condensed from 
the voluminous epistles which he evidently 
enjoyed writing: 

“You will find a stately mansion, fast fall- 
ing to decay, for my father will have nothing 
repaired, preferring that the old house and its 
master should crumble away together. Ihave, 
however, been permitted to rescue a few rooms 
from ruin; and here I pass my recluse life, 
surrounded by the things I love. This will 
naturally be more attractive to you than the 
gloomy apartments my father inhabits, and I 
hope you will here allow me to minister to 
your young ard cheerful nature when your 
daily cares are over. I need such companion- 
ship, and shall always welcome you to my 
abode. 

“Eliza, my sister, is a child at forty, for 
she has lived alone with my father and an 
old servant all her life. She is a good crea- 
ture, but not lively, and needs stirring up, as 
you willsoonsee. Also, I hope by your means 
to rescue her from the evil influence of Puah, 
who, in my estimation, isa wretch. Shehas 
gained entire control over Eliza, and warps 


against me, and thereby desolating my home. 
Puah hates me, and always has. Why,I 
know not, except that I wi’l not yield to her 
control. She ruled here for years while I was 
away, and my return upset all her nefarious 
plans. It will always be my firm opinion that 
she has tried to poison me, and may again. 
But even this dark suspicion will not deter 
me from my duty. I cannot send her away, 
for both my deluded father and my sister have 
entire faith in her, and I cannot shake it. 
She is faithful and kind to them, so I submit 
and remain to guard them, even at the risk 
of my life. 

“T tell you these things because I wish you 
to know all and be warned, for this old hag 
has a specious tongue, and I should grieve to 
see you deceived by her lies. Say nothing, 
but watch her silently, and help me to thwart 
her evil plots; but do not trust her, or be- 
ware.” 

Now this was altogether romantic and sen- 
sational, and I felt as if about to enter one of 
those delightfully dangerous houses we read 
of in novels, where perils, mysteries, and sins 
freely disport themselves, till the new comer 
sets all to rights, after unheard-of trials and 
escapes. 

Iarrived at twilight, just the proper time 
for the heroine to appear; and, as no one an- 
swered my modest solo on the rusty knocker, 
I walked in and looked about me. Yes, 
here was the long, shadowy hall, where the 
ghosts doubtless walked at midnight. Peer- 
ing in at an open dooron the right, I saw a 
parlor full of ancient furniture, faded, dusty 
and dilapidated. Old portraits stared at me 
from the walls, and a damp chill froze the 
marrow of my bones in the most approved 
style. 

“The romance opens well,’’ I thought, and, 
peeping in at an opposite door, beheld a lux- 
urious apartment, full of the warm glow of 
firelight, the balmy breath of hyacinths and 
roses, the white glimmer of piano keys, and 
tempting rows of books along the walls. 

The contrast between the two rooms was 
striking, and after an admiring survey, I con- 
tinued my explorations, thinking that I 
should not mind being “‘ministered to” in that 
inviting place when my work was done. 

A third door showed me a plain, dull sit- 
ting-room, with an old man napping in his 
easy-chair. I heard voices in the kitchen be- 
yond, and entering there, beheld Puah the 














\ 
| 


cat. 


The old lady greeted me kindly, but I fan- | 


cied her faded blue eye had a weird expres- 
sion, and her amiable words were all a snare, 
though I own I was rather disappointed at 
the commonplace appearance of this humble 
Borgia. 

She showed me to a tiny room, where I 


felt more like a young giantess than ever, and | 


was obliged to stow away my possessions as 
snugly as inaship’s cabin. When I present- 
ly descended, armed with a blue apron and 


| “a heart for any fate,” I found the old man | 


awake, and received from him a welcome full 
of ancient courtesy and kindliness. Miss 
Eliza crept in like a timid mouse, looking so 
afraid of her buxom companion that I forgot 
my own shyness in trying to relieve hers. 
She was so enveloped in shawls that all I 
could discover was that my mistress was a 
very nervous little woman, with a small but- 
ton of pale hair on the outside of her head 
and the vaguest notions of work inside. A 
few spasmodic remarks and many awkward 
pauses brought us to tea-time, when Joseph- 
us appeared, as tall, thin and cadaverous as 
ever. After his arrival there was no more si- 
lence, for he preached all supper-time some- 
thing in this agreeable style: 

“My young friend, our habits, as you see, 
are of the simplest. We eat in the kitchen, 
and all together, in the primitive fashion; for 
it suits my father and saves labor. I could 
wish more order and elegance; but my wishes 
are not consulted, and I submit. I live above 
these petty crosses, and, though my health 
suffers from bad cookery, 1 do not murmur. 
Only I must say in passing, that if you will 
make your batter-cakes green with saleratus, 
Puah, I shall feel it my duty to throw them 
out of the window. Iam used to poison; but 


| I cannot see the coats of this blooming girl’s 


stomach destroyed, as mine have been. And 
speaking of duties, I may as well mention to 
you, Louisa, (I call you so in atruly frater- 
nal spirit), that I like to find my study in or- 
der when I come down in the morning; for I 
often need a few moments of solitude before 
I face the daily annoyances of my life. I 
shall permit you to perform this light task, 
for you have some idea of order (I see it in 
the formation of your brow), and feel sure 
that you will respect the sanctuary of thought. 
Eliza is so blind she does not see dust, and Puah 
enjoys devastating the one poor refuge I can 
call my own this side of the grave. We are 
all waiting for you, sir. My father keeps up 
the old formalities, you observe; and I endure 
them, although my own views are more ad- 
vanced,” 

The old gentleman hastily finished his tea 
and returned thanks, when his son stalked 


her mind with great skill, prejudicing her | gloomily away, evidently oppressed with the 


burden of his wrongs, also, as I irreverently 
fancied, with the seven “green” flapjacks he 
had devoured during the sermon. 

I helped wash up the cups, and during that 
domestic rite Puah chatted in what I should 
have considered a cheery, social way,had I not 
been darkly warned against her wiles. 

“You needn’t mind half Josephus says, my 
dear. Helikes to hear himself talk and always 
goes on so before folks. I sometimes think 
his books and new ideas have sort of mud- 
dled his wits, for he is as full of notions as isa 
paper of pins; and he gets dreadfully put out 
if we don’t give into’em. But gracious me! 
they are so redicklus sometimes and so selfish» 
I can’t allow him to make a fool of himself, 


or plague Lizy. She don’t dare to say her | 


soul is her own; so I have to stand up for her. 
His pa don’t know half his odd doings; for I 
try to keep the old gentleman comfortable, 
and have to manage ’em all, which is not an 
easy job, I assure you.” 

I had a secret conviction thatshe was right, 
but did not commit myself in any way, and 
we joined the social circle in the sitting-room. 
The prospect was not a lively one, for the old 
gentleman ncdded behind his newspaper; 
Eliza, with her head pinned up in a little 
blanket, slumbered on the sofa, Puah fell to 
knitting silently; and the plump cat dozed 
under the stove. Josephus was visible, artis- 
tically posed in the luxurious recesses of his 
cell, with the light beaming on his thoughtful 
brow, as he pored over a large volume or 
mused with upturned eye. 

Having nothing else to do, I sat and stared 
at him, till, emerging from a deep reverie, 
with an effective start, he became conscious of 
my existence and beckoned me to approach 
the “sanctuary of thought” with a melodra- 
matic waft of his large hand. 

I went, took possession of an easy chair, 
and prepared myself for elegant conversation. 
I was disappointed, however; for Josephus 
showed me alist of his favorite dishes, sole 
fruit of all that absorbing thought, and, with 
an earnestness that flushed his saffron coun- 
tenence, gave me hints as to the proper prep- 
aration of these delicacies. 

I mildly mentioned that I was not a cook ; 
but was effectually silenced by being remind- 
ed that I came to be generally useful, to take 
his sister's place, and see that the flame of 
life which burned so feebly in this earthly 
tabernacle was fed with proper fuel. Mince 


fiend. Unfortunately for the dramatic effect | pies, Welsh rabbits, Sausages and strong coffee 
of the tableaux, all I saw was a mild-faced | did not strike me as strictly spiritual fare; but 
old woman, buttezing toast, while she con- | I listened meekly, and privately resolved to 





versed with her familiar, a comfortable gray | *hift this awful responsibility to Puah’s shoul. 
| 


ders. 

Detecting me in gape, after an hour of this 
| high converse, he presented me with an over- 
blown rose, which fell to pieces before I got 

|out of the room, pressed my hand and dis. 
| missed me with a fervent “God bless you, 
| child, don’t forget the dropped eggs for break- 
| fast.” 
I was up betimes next morning and had 
| the study in perfect order before the recluse 
appeared, enjoying a good prowl among the 
books as I worked and becoming so absorbed 
that I forgot the eggs, till a gusty sigh startled 
me, and I beheld Josephus, in dressing gown 
and slippers, languidly surveying the scene. 

“Nay, do not fly,” he said, as I grasped my 
duster in guilty haste. “It pleases me to see 
you here and lends a sweet, domestic charm 
to my solitary room. I like that graceful cap, 
that housewifely apron, and I beg you will 
wear them often, for it refreshes my eye to 
see something tasteful, young and womanly 
about me. Eliza makes a bundle of herself 
and Puah is simply detestable.’’ 

He sank languidly into a chair and closed 
his eyes, as if the mere thought of his enemy 
was too much forhim. I took advantage of 
this momentary prostration to slip away, con- 
vulsed with laughter at the looks and words 
of this bald-headed sentimentalist. 

After breakfast I fell to work with a will, 
eager to show my powers and glad to put 
things to rights, for many hard jobs had evi- 
dently been waiting for a stronger arm than 
Puah’s and a more methodical head than 
Eliza’s. 

Everything was dusty, moldy, shiftless and 
neglected, except the domain of Josephus. 
Upstairs, the paper was dropping from the 
walls, the ancient furniture was all more or 
less dilapidated, and every hole and corner 
was full of relics tucked away by Puah, who 
was a regular old magpie. Rats and mice rev- 
eled in the empty rooms and spiders wove 
their tapestry undisturbed, for the old man 
would have nothing altered or repaired and 
his part of the house was fast going to ruin. 

I longed to have a grand “clearing up,” but 
was forbidden to do more than to keep things 
in livable order. On the whole, it was fortu- 
nate, for I soon found that my hands would 
be kept busy with the realms of Josephus, 
whose ethereal being shrank from dust, shiv- 
ered at a cold breath, and needed much cosset- 
ing with dainty food, hot fires, soft beds and 
endless service, else, as he expressed it, the 
frail reed would break. 

I regret to say that a time soon came when 
I felt supremely indifferent as to the breakage, 
and very skeptical as to the fragility of a reed 
that ate, slept, dawdled and scolded so ener- 
getically. The rose that fell to pieces so sud- 
denly was a good symbol of the rapid disap- 
pearance of all the romantic delusions I had 
indulged in for a time. A week’s acquaint- 
ance with the inmates of this old house quite 
settled my opinion, and further dcvelopments 
only confirmed it. 

Miss Eliza was a nonentity and made no 
more impression on me than a fly. The old 
gentleman passed his days in a placid sort of 
doze and took no notice of what went on 
about him. Puah had been a faithful drudge 
for years, and instead of being a ‘“‘wretcb,” 
was, as I soon satisfied myself, a motherly old 
soul, with no malice in her. The secret of 
Josephus’s dislike was that the reverend ty- 
rant ruled the house, and all obeyed him but 
Puah, who had nursed him as a baby, boxed 
his ears as a boy, was not afraid of him 
even when he became a man and a minister. 
I soon repented of my first suspicions, and 
grew fond of her, for without my old gossip I 
should have fared ill when my day of tribula- 
tion came. 

At first I innocently accepted the fraternal 
invitations to visit the study, feeling that 
when my day’s work was done I had earned 
aright to rest and read. But I soon found 
that this was not the idea. I was not to read; 
but to be read to. I was not to enjoy the flow- 
ers, pictures, fire, and books; but to keep them 
in order for my lord to enjoy. I was also to be 
a passive bucket, into which he was to pour 
all manner of philosophic, metaphysical, and 
sentimental rubbish. I was to serve his needs, 
soothe his sufferings, and sympathize with all 
his sorrows—be a galley slave, in fact. 

As soon as I clearly understood this, I tried 
to put an end to it by shunning the study ané 
never lingering there an instant after MY 
work was done. But it availed little, for Jo 
sephus demanded much sympathy and was 
bound to have it. So he came and read poems 
while I washed dishes, discussed his pet prob- 
lems all meal-times, and put reproachful notes 
under my door, in which were comically min- 
gled complaints of neglect and orders for din- 
ner. 

I bore it as long as I could, and then freed 
my mind in a declaration of independence, 
delivered in the kitchen, where he found me 
scrubbing the hearth. It was not an impres- 
sive attitude for an orator, nor was the occd 
pation one a girl would choose when receiving 
calls; but I have always felt grateful for the 
intense discomfort of that moment, since it 
gave me courage to rebel outright. Stranded 
on a small island of mat,in a sea of soapsuds, 
I brandished a scrubbing brush, as I indignant- 
ly informed him that I came to be a compan- 
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ion to his sister, not to him, and I should keep | several pairs of boots were cleaned that night, . 
that post or none. This I followed up by re- | and my sinful soul enjoyed the spectacle of which can sweeten the humblest and lighten 


proaching him with the delusive reports he 


had given me of the place and its duties, and | 


assuring him that I should not stay long un- 
less matters mended. 


them,” he begun, still hovering in the door 
way, whither he had hastily retired when I 
opened my batteries. 

“Bat I don’t like the tasks, and consider 
them much worse than hard work,” was my 
ungrateful answer, a8 I sat upon my island, 
with the soft soap conveniently near. 

“Do you mean to say you prefer to scrub 
that hearth to sitting in my charming room 
while I read Hegel to you?” he demanded, 
glaring down upon me. 

“Infinitely,” I responded promptly, and em- 
phasized my words by beginning to scrub with 
a zeal that made the bricks white with 
foam. 

“Ts it possible!” and, with a groan at my 
depravity, Josephus retired, full of ungodly 
wrath. 

I remember that I immediately burst into 
jocund song, so that no doubt might remain 
in his mind, and continued to warble cheer- 
fully till my task was done. I also remember 
that I cried heartily when I got to my room, 
I was so vexed, disappointed, ard tired. But 
my bower was so small I should soon have 
swamped the furniture if I had indulged co- 
piously in tears; therefore I speedily dried 
them up, wrote acomic letter home, and wait- 
ed with interest to see what would happen 
next. 

Far be it from me to accuse one of the no- 
bler sex of spite or the small revenge of under- 
hand annoyances and slights to one whocould 
not escape and would not retaliate; but after 
that day a curious change came over the spirit 
of that very unpleasant dream. Gradually all 
the work of the house had been slipping into 
my hands; for Eliza was too poorly to help or 
direct, and Puah too old to do much beside the 
cooking. About this time I found that even 
the roughest work was added to my share, for 
Josephus was unusually feeble and no one was 
hired to do his chores. Having made up my 
mind to go when the month was out, I ssid 
nothing, but dug paths, brought water from 
the well, split kindlings, made fires, and sifted 
ashes, like a true Cinderella. 

There never had been any pretense of com- 
panionship with Eliza, who spent her days 
mulling over the fire, and seldom exerted her- 
sell except to find odd jobs for me to do— 
rusty knives to clean, sheets to turn, old 
stockings to mend, and, when all else failed, 
some paradise of moths and mice to be clear- 
ed up; for the house was full of such “glory 
holes.” 

If I remonstrated, Eliza at once dissolved 
into tears and said she must do as she was 
told; Puah begged me to hold on till spring, 
when things would be much better; and pity 
pleaded for the two poor souls. But I don’t 
think I could have stood it if my promise had 
not bound me,for when the fiend said “Budge,’’ 
honor said “Budge not,” and I stayed. 

But, being a mortal worm, I turned now 
and then when the ireful Josephus trod upon 
me too hard, especially in the matter of boot- 
blacking. I really don’t know why that is con- 
sidered such humiliating work for a woman; 
but so it is, and there I drew the line. I 
would have cleaned the old man’s shoes with- 
out a murmur; but he preferred to keep their 
native rustiness intact. Eliza never went out, 
and Puah affected carpet-slippers of the Chi- 
nese-junk pattern. Josephus, however, plum- 
ed himself upon his feet, which, like his nose, 
were large, and never took his walks abroad 
Without having his boots in a high state of 
polish. He had brushed them himself at first; 
but soon after the explosion I discovered a 
pair of muddy boots in the shed, set suggest- 
ively near the blacking-box. I did not take 
the hint, feeling instinctively that this amiable 
being was trying how much I would bear for 
the sake of peace. 

The boots remained untouched ; and another 
pair coon came to keep them company, where- 
at Ismiled wickedly as I chopped just kind- 
lings enough for my own use. Day after day 
the collection grew, and neither party gave 
in. Boots were succeeded by shoes, then rub- 
bers gave a pleasing variety to the long line, 
and then I knew the end was near. 

“Why are not my boots attended to 2” de- 
manded Josephus, one evening, when obliged 
to go out. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” was Eliza’s help- 
less answer. 

“IT told Louizy I guessed you’d want some 
of ’em before long,” observed Puah, with an 
exasperating twinkle in her old eye. 

“And what did she say?” asked my lord 
with an ireful whack of his velvet slippers as 
he cast them down. 

“Oh! she said she was so busy doing your 
other work you’d have to do that yourself; 
and I thought she was about right.” 

“Louizy” beard it all through the slide, and 
could have embraced the old woman for her 
Words, but kept still till Josephus had resum- 
ed his slippers with a growl and retired to the 
shed, leaving Eliza in tears, Puah chuckling, 
and the rebellious hand-maid exulting in the 
china-closet. 

Alas! for romance and the Christian virtues, 


| 
“But I offer you lighter tasks, and you refuse ‘ 


the reverend bootblack at his task. I even 


found my “fancy work,” as I called the even. | 


ing job of paring a bucketful of hard russets 
with a dull knife, much cheered by the shoe- 
brush accompaniment played in the shed. 

Thunder-clouds rested upon the martyr’s 
as thecat. And what a relief that was! The 
the newspapers mysteriously disappeared, and 
a solemn silence reigned at table, for no one 
dared to talk when that gifted tongue was 
mute. Eliza fled from the gathering storm 
and had a comfortable fit of neuralgia in her 
own room, where Puah nursed her, leaving 
me to skirmish with the enemy. 

It was not a fair fight, and that experience 
lessened my respect for mankind immensely. 
I did my best, however—grubbed about all 
day and amused my dreary evenings as well 
as I could; too proud even to borrow a book, 
lest it should seem like asurrender. Whata 
long month it was, and how eagerly I counted 
the hours of that last week, for my time was 
up Saturday, and I hoped to be off at once, 
But whenI announced my intention, such 
dismay fell upon Eliza that my heart was 
touched, and Puah so urgently begged me to 
stay till they could get some one, that I con- 
sented to remain a few days longer, and wrote 
post-haste to my mother, telling her to send a 
substitute quickly, or I should do something 
desperate. 

That blessed woman, little dreaming of all 
the woes I had endured, advised me to be 
patient, and do the generous thing, and be 
sure I should not regret it in the end. I 
groaned, submitted, and did regret it all the 
days of my life. 

Three mortal weeks I waited; for, though 
two other victims came, I was implored to set 
them going, and tried to do it. But both fled 
after a day or two, condemning the place as a 
very hard one, and calling me a fool to stand 
it another hour. I entirely agreed with them 
on both points, and, when I had cleared up 
after the second incapable lady, I tarried not 
for the coming of a third, but clutched my 
property and announced my departure by the 
next train. 

Of course, Eliza wept, Puah moaned, the 
old man politely regretted, and the younger 
one washed his hands of the whole affair by 
shutting himself up in his own room and for- 
bidding me to say farewell because he ‘could 
not bear it.” I laughed, and fancied it done 
for effect then; but I soon understood it bet- 
ter and did not laugh. 

At the last moment, Eliza nervously tucked 
a sixpenny pocketbook into my hand and 
shrouded herself in the little blanket with a 
sob. But Puah kissed me kindly and whis- 
pered, with an odd look: ‘‘Don’t blame us for 
anything. Some folks is liberal and some 
ain’t.” Ithanked the poor old soul for her 
kindness to me and trudged gayly away tothe 
station, whither my property had preceded 
me on a wheel-barrow, hired at my own ex- 
pense. 

I never shall forget that day. A bleak 
March afternoon, a sloppy, lonely road, and 
one hoarse crow stalking about a field, so 
like Josephus that Icould not resist throwing 
a snowball at him. Behind me stood the 
dull old house, no longer either mysterious 
or romantic in my disenchanted eyes; before 
me rumbled the barrow, bearing my dilapida- 
ted wardrobe; and in my pocket reposed 
what I fondly hoped was, if not a liberal, at 
least an honest return for seven weeks of the 
hardest work I ever did. 

Unable to resist the desire to see what my 
earnings were, I opened the purse and be- 
held four dollars. 

Ihave had a good many bitter minutes in 
my life; but one of the bitterest came to me 
as I stood there in the windy road, with the 
sixpenny pocket-book open before me, and 
looked from my poor, chapped, grimy, chill- 
blained hands, to the paltry sum that was 
considered reward enough for all the hard 
and humble labor they had done. 

A girl’s heart is a sensitive thing. And 
mine had been very full lately; for it had 
suffered many of the trials that wound deeply 
yet cannot be told; so I think it was but nat- 
ural that my first impulse was to go straight 
back to that sacred study and fling this in- 
sulting money at the feet of him who sent it. 
But I was so boiling over with indignation 
that I could not trust myself in his presence, 
lest I should be unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to shake him, in spite of his cloth. 

No, I would go home, show my honorable 
wounds, tell my pathetic tale, and leave my 
parents to avenge my wrongs. I did so; but 
over that harrowing scene I drop a veil, for 
my feeble pen refuses to depict the emotions 
of my outraged family. I will merely men- 
tion that the four dollars went back, and the 
reverend Josephus never heard the last of it 
in that neighborhood. 

My experiment seemed a dire failure, and I 
mourned it as such for years; but more than 
once in my life I have been grateful for that 
serio-comico experience, since it has taught 
me many lessons. One of the most useful of 

these has been the power of successfully 
making a companion, not a servant, of those 





whose aid I need, and helping to gild their 





brow at breakfast, and 1 was as much ignored | 


piano was locked up, so were the bookcases, | 


| honest wages with the sympathy and justice | The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age | DON'T GO WEST. 


| the hardest task.—Jndependent. 





HUMOROUS. 

A good name for a female druggist—Ipecacu- 
| Anna. 

A plump refusal: The declination of an of- 

fer of marriage by a fat woman, 

| A clergyman at Clarinda was away from 
| home when the crusade began. He returned 
| inthe evening, and saw his wife standing at 
the bar of a saloon, singing as loud as she could. 
He supposed she was drunk, and entering the 
saloon, the tears rolling down his face, he said: 
“Come home, wife, you have ruined me— 
drunk—drunk—drunk.” 

A Richmond paper thinks that the moving 
of the mountains in North Carolina, must be 
owing to the increase of faith in that region. 

A judge, on being asked to give his opinion 
as to the proper length of a sermon, replied 
“Twenty minutes, with a leaning to the side of 
mercy.” 

“Bertha,’’ parenthetically observed an Ohio 
emoreeener to his wife, ‘‘these crusaders are 
just like the dog in the manger; they won't 
drink themselves, and they won’t let any body 
else drink.” 

A Scripture lesson from Punch : Preceptor— 
“Now, can any of you tell me anything re- 
“markable in the life of Moses?” Boy—“Yes 
sir. He was the only man who broke all the 
commandments at once !’’ 

Cabby (to stately party, who has given him 
his legal fare): ‘’Makin’ yer fortune, sir, no 
doubt!” Swell (not exactly catching the re- 
mark): ‘Eh?’ Cabby : ‘You’r layin’ by a 
good bit o’ money, sir, I'll be bound!” Swell 
(indignantly ) : “Whatd’you mean, sir?” Cab- 
by : “Why, you don’t spend much, seemin’ly !” 

A gentleman in Lafayette being invited to 
take a drink”’ declined, but said if no objections 
were made, he would take a loaf of bread for 
his. The party went to a bakery, the treater 
bought a ten-cent loaf of bread, had it done 
up and his friend took it home. The loaf was 
afterwards sent to a needy family. This was 
a very proper rebuke to the other loafers. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


387 Washington Street, Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution draw interest 
for every full calendar month they remain in Bank. 
Deposits remaining in Bank from April lst to Octo- 
ber Ist, orfrom October 1st to April lst, will draw in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent., free of taxation. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, for 
the express protection of the depositors. This is the 
only Savings Bank in New England that has a guar- 
antee capital. 28—4t 








TUDENTS of either sex fitted for any college in 
the United States. Please address, 


EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av cor mer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av New York City 
ly Jan.3 














A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English Note Pa, and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Papel Pons, &. 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


59 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 


Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 
Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
and NORCROSS! 


New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Hot Air Apparatus. They have 
n thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have used them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others. They are free from noxious 
gases and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Auto= 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regulator : 

1st. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised. 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

3d. Ensures an even and healthy temperature. 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 
and registers. 

5th. Relieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
mestics, 

6th. Guarantees a security against fire from over- 
heating. 

7th. Does its duty faithfully, reliably, accurately. 

8th. Is furnished at a lower price than other relia- 
ble regulators of heat. 


Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 
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VERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


| She poopie of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks ard 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the only 


| true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- | 


| ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 

after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
| most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
| self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
| Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
| after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
| left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
| tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared, 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed woo- 

derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humors in the blood. ne dle- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Pennsyl- 

vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
| menced putting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but | am getting 
bravely over that. Lhave sold thousands of bottles of 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and ishing the vileh from the system, 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation, 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when People were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 

iseases by purification and nourlshment, 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory — victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world, Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strengthening 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the blood 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease, 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early life, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended, One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 

G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper, 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever, Price within reach of all— 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26t 


U. S. 
PIANOCO. 


S290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Doue 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1OOO Bankers, Merchants, &., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territories. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U.S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 ftrattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to te their t 8 with clean 
we ished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 














THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examisations. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 2d 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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The writer of the following is one of the vie- | 


Superior Little Farme«e—Within 35 Milee 
| eof Besteon—Healthy Lecation—Ne Ague 
! —Perfect Tithe—-Pare Water—Lew 
| Taxes-—Nething Objectionable. 


| ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. R. 


| ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
j fa farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 

C] 


| horse; some cholee fruit; 1) story house with L, 

rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage-house, 4x18. The house alone could not be 


built for $2000 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is offered. 
Price only 81700 Ay nly to 

GEO. H. CHAI IY. 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR 8%0—At Bellingham. 

fn cottage house, painted and papered, 8 roome 
on firet floor, attics unfinishec Wood house 

and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $500 
Apply to GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor. 





a One mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston, 

acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season, C 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair, arn 40x06. Carri: =. shed, 
&c. Good hevlthy location; tine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Row, Boston, 


5 AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
Fab Besen, excellent 7h-acre farm, 14 miles 
: om depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 30 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cute 1: 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the price asked. Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 

fib aces. for $1200—One mile south of Bell- 
ngham Village; good deep suil, free ae 
r 


stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 t 

fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1}-story house with 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair. A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an eXtensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors. Price only $1200, $600 cash. Apply 
to Gro, ii. CHAPIN, 244 Tremont Row, Boston, 


FORTY ACRE FARM.Only $300 down, 
# 








On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 


A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 

fsx ICK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
“ LIBRARY, ete. One mile from depot ae 7 
cu 


churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; wi 

500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 hea 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and Codi-oeem. with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla) 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story prey 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granar 2A; 
shed and ice-house--all incomplete repair, The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, rebes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all ite appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave plano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select lib of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 T: t Row, Bost 














HAMPTON FALLS— Within } mile of the 

Bl depot, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 

aeproximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
a 60 acres of excellent land, level, well div FH 
cuts 3) tons of a will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year, The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising trees, with smalb fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water {s supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof ho 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; ~ ‘d- . 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car-- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ee. 
house; all in good repair, surround y ornamental 
trees. Very pm vy located, 4 miles from 7 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
greatattractions. Price $6500, on vay easy terms of 
ayments. Full particulars of Gko. H,. CHAPIN, % 
mont Row, Boston. 



































SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 


The well-known and popular ‘Tower 
House,” at Falmouth Heights, Mags., is now 
offered for sa'e, completely furnished. The 
house is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
xtending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing. 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine | and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and orem furnished in every depart- 
mept, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad thie 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff ey opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
tuoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 400 sails 
daily passing in plain view; opportunity for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversity of, 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water 4 force pone all over the house. The facili- 
ties for bathing, boating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually comfortable 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort an 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be sold at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase ate 
may remain on mortgage. For photographs and full 
articulars apply te igo. H. CHAPIN, New England 
Farm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN. 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles ie 
ou. 


ERD besten, a good 14 story house, —_ and 
Ae blinded ; stable 24x22, battene 








d, with cel- 

lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, w 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple. pear and a 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &e. Pleasantly : 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees n 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
year; owner must sell but does not need the poe 
‘ox boro is a flourishing town, emplorre, oven 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 





—_-—— 


For any description of country real estate go to 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Rew, Boston 
16—tf 


Very Desirable Farm and Residence at . 


mse of 14 rooms; water . 
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| Continued from 5th page. | 1 ment. He argued that women had a natural 


Yet men who glory in the birth 

Of some new freedom, when that brings 
Ite own true progeny on earth, 

Hang their old fetters on ite wings 


And you, who sing your prans loud, | 


| and inalienable right to vote. He regarded a 
| tax collector who levied taxes from women 
who had no voice in the levying of that tax, in 
| the same light as he did a highway robber who 
presented a pistol at your head and said ; “Your 
| money, or your life.” Mrs. Livermore had 


Who spread your banner to the breeze, | spoken in behalf of the power of truth, as op- 


Your women from the fortress crowd, I 
Say: ‘Our great gain is not for these.”’ |. 


Shall half of humankind be free, 


And half obey a feudal lord t 
When all one sovereign Truth must see } 
All bow to one victorious Word? f 


t 


New England's meadows fair and bright, 
Their flocks and herds well-tended show, | 
But they who stand for Woman's Right | 
Shall see their fields and cattle go. 


Give to our sisters, standing here, 
The crown of age more brave than youth. | 

They bore their witness without fear 
Hail! ye who suffer for the truth. 


Minerva was the crown of Jove, 
The glory of his kingly head; 
Her fiery spear was quenched with love, 
Her healing with his lightning sped 


The gathered herd of wiselings cry 
“Great Jove, don’t send Minerva down!” 
And we, who view their acts, know why. 


But listen! in our grand old time, | 


Unwelcome to their sense should be 
The entrance of the finer rule; 

The Woman's right of courtesy, 
The Schoo) Committee put to school. 


And hark! o’er many a Western wild, 
From many a distant border town, 

News of the Women-warriors mild, 
W hose arm was prayer, and prayer alone. 


Learn how, where drink was flerce and foul, 
Filling with crime the prison pen, 

The white crusaders touched the soul, 
And changed the human beasts to men. 


The dear inheritance we claim 
Is undermined by many a foe; 
Full many a deed and art of shame 
The scanners of the Nation know. 


When black corruption sells our faith 
For baubles, broken at a touch, | 
Shall we sit still with silent breath, 
And prize our comfort overmuch ? 


No! Let the grand-dame leave her fire; 
The mother from her cradle rise; 

The maiden stand before her sire, 
Before her mate, with flashing eyes. 


Say, “This great State is born of us; 
Ours is as yours, its good and ill. 

You warp it, you destroy it thus? 
We can protect it, and we will,” 


After music by the band, the sisters Smith 
were loudly called for, and came forward to- | 


gether to the platfurm amid hearty applause. | 

Miss Jutia Smiru, of Glastonbury, gave an | 
interesting account of the seizure of her sister’s 
cows, and the treatment she has received at 
the hands of the officers. She described with | 
artless simplicity the surprise the sisters felt, | 
when they found their names suddenly con 
spicuous in the newspapers, and an unexpected 
conflict thrust upon them by their fellow 
townsmen. 


Miss Assy Smiru then spoke as follows : 
SPEECH OF ABBY SMITH. 


We often hear it observed, ““My money is as 
good as anybody’s,” meaning they can get the 
same privileges for the same amount, what- 
ever their outward appearance. ‘This is the 
received opinion every where, that money is of 
the same value, let who will hold it. This is 
justice and is the rule in all our dealings with 
each other, that our money should bring an 
equivalent. But in Connecticut, where =) 
have always lived, itisdifferent. ‘There, they | 
take the money of those who cannot defend | 
it, whenever they get a chance, without any | 
equivalent whatever. We have had, in that | 
State, a great deal of money taken from us in | 
this way, without the least pretence of its go- 
ing for any advantage of ours, and we never 
see or hear from it again. The government 
there sanctions such doings; if they can only 
get at the money to maintain their power, | 
they care not how, nor from whom, and never 
think of giving the owners the least beneiit 
from it. 

I know not how to address an assembly like 
this, who hold to the same truths that we do, 
for these truths are all so perfectly self-evi- 
dent and have been looked over, this one hun- 
dred years, by all the great men of the coun- 
try, and are so fully established that one like 

myself, not used to speaking, could not be ex- 
pected to add a new idea. But, last Novem- 
ber, seeing our fellow townsmen going so con- 
trary to these truths, never questioned by 
amybody, and so contrary, too, to every idea 
of what we all hold to be right, I thought I 
would just tell them of it, and, though my sis- 
ter warned me of the consequences, [ still be- 
lieved they would consider our position and 
try to excuse themselves to us in the best way 
they could. But, though they gave us the 
most strict attention, while we were speaking, 
they never said a word when we were through 
(nor atierwards, so far as we could learn), but 
went on with their other business, as before, 
and we knew nothing how they felt till they 
took our cows. 

I seem to be particularly unfortunate in all 
my three speeches (1 never made but three), 
as to pleasing my audience, which all desire 
todo. The second time I attempted to speak 
we were turned out of doors, ard out there, 
what I said did not suit any better, for they 
attached all our meadow land after it. But 
we thought the Legislature would be more 
enlightened than our town meetings, and the 
Committee did seem to give due consiceration 
to what we said, but they did not look over 
well suited, and they never applauded usat all 
as they did the two that spoke afterward. 
But these two were married women and they 
probably knew how to please the men better 
than we ever could. The State has given us 
no answer as yet, which looks as if it meant 
to continue its tyranny over the helpless. 
And this morning, since we took the cars to 
come here, we see by the newspapers that the 
Legislature has “given us leave to withdraw.” 


The sisters sat down amid the heartiest ap- 
plause. 


Mr. Stephen 8. Foster, of Worcester, thought 
they had yet to learnthe A, B,C, of this move- 














yosed to physical resistance. But she had 
,0t practised on that theory when the South 


| rose in arms to overthrow the general govern- 
| ment. She mixed powder and ball with the 


ruth, and gave it them tugether. | Laughter | 
le believed that what they wanted wasa faith- 
ul adherence to the principles laid down in 
he two resolutions presented to them by his | 


| wife. He should never vote with any party 
until his wife could, but should stand where | 
| Garrison stood for twenty years, hoping to 
| work out the emanicipation of women by 
| moral force, 


A gentleman in the audience asked Mr. Fos 


ter what they were to do with Mr. Boutwell, 
| to which he replied that they would probably 
vote for him again, as they had before. 


Mr. Garrison was loudly called for at this 


point, but declined to speak until later. Lucy | 


Stone was the next speaker introduced. 
SPEECH OF LUCY STONE. 


We are surely entitled to congratulate our- | 
selves, in view of this large audience, drawn | 
from all parts of the State by a common inter- 
est in the great question of Woman’s rights to 
her share in making the laws which she must 
obey. 

But before I proceed, I want to express my 
cordial and full agreement with the position of 
Stephen and Abby; Foster. Until it is seen | 
and felt, that what this government does to 
women, is a crime, as great as that which | 
was dune by the government of England to 
our ancestors, women will continue to be fined, 
imprisoned, taxed and hung, with no more 
voice about it all, than though they were 
brutes, 

As the basis of my remarks, I will therefore 
offer these resolutions : 


Resolved, That when the Government of this State | 
taxes the property of women, while it denies them 
any voice or share in this government, it places itself 
on the same level with George III, and will hold the 
same historic rank. 

Rosolved, That ifit was worth a revolution a hundred 
years ago togetrid of the tyranny of George IIL., 
it is equally necessary now, in the interests of liberty 
and justice, to rid this Commonwealth of its tyrann 
over Woman, which is just as odious, and more cruel, 
than any which George III, ever exercised, 

Resolved, That no Centennial celebration to honor the 
memory of the men who resisted unto death the taxa- 
tion which had no representation, can, with any fit- 
ness, be made by agovernment or by men, whoare tax- 
ing all the women of the country,while they deny them 
any representation. 


The British Parliament did not think it was 
doing any wrong. It argued, “we have the 
power, and protect our colonies. It is reason- 
able that they should pay for that protection.” 
But the muttered discontent, first faintly heard | 
across the Atlantic, swelled into the roll of 
battle, and the thunder of cannon, and seven 





years of bloody war brought the day we cele- | sumes to himself or itself rights not guaran- | slaves and the souls of men, however, perverse- 


brate. 
Both parties in that fearful strife, now know, 
tliat the right was with those who refused to | 


be taxed until they were represented. 


| gated, you need to learn that this which is | teeing to one-half, perhaps the better half of ; 


done to Woman, is not less a crime, because 
vou let it be done. You need to learn that 
injustice is always a sin, and carries its own 
punishment with it. . 

But the public sentiment is changing. In- 
deed, ever since the first notes of discontent 
were uttered, near thirty years ago, slowly but 
steadily the laws which afflict women, have 
been ameliorated all over the Union, until, in 
obedience to an enlightened public sentiment, 
the great State of Michigan, by its Legislature, 


| one peak in a great mountain chain, whose 
| cloud-capped summits rise higher and bigher 


| the history of its great men ;” rather would I 


proposes, four months hence, to try by the 
peaceful method of the ballot, whether the 
men of that State have learned the lesson 
taught through a hundred years, that the con- 
sent of the governed women is as necessary 
tua just government, as isthe consent of the 
governed men. God grant them success! 

When the great West hasled the way, may 
Massachusetts soon follow, where she could 
not lead, and the whole country learn that the 
laws of man, like the law of God, should make 
no distinction on account of sex. 


At the cluse of Mrs. Stone’s address, a few 
drops of rain compelled an adjournment of the 
meeting to the adjoining pic-nic building, 
where it was promptly re orgenized, and lis- 
tened to the 

SPEECH OF FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


The Fourth of July, 1776, will stand forever 
famous in history as the day on which, as 


| never before, the only just basis for any out- 
| ward form of government was promulgated 


tothe world. The revolution of the American | 
colonies against the harsh and oppressive ty- 
ranny of King George was but feebly typical 
of that mighty revolution of ideas which had 
been for ages going ov, and was, and is, likely 
to continue to all eternity. The great declara- 
tion and its author are immortal not because | 
they mark an epoch standing by itself in his- 
tory, like some high mountain peak, solitary 
and alone, but because they were a natural 
outgrowth of the past, a promise ofthe future, 


as one after another of the range is scaled. 
“The history of the world,” says Carlyle, “is 


say the history of the world is the history of 
liberty. What mighty issues are included in 
its rise and progress! See how it has grown 
from infancy to youth,from youth to manhood, 
until, as if to remove all doubt of its inmmor- | 
tal nature, its eternal progression, men haye 
come to speak, sometimes carelessly, but al- | 
ways correctly, of “the spirit of liberty.” The 

history of the world is the history of the bat- | 
tle of liberty against despotism. General | 
political chaos, divine right of kings, divine | 
right of majorities, Jefferson’s dream of a gov- | 
ernment of consent—great progress here sure- 
ly. And what is this government founded on | 
the consent of the governed, but that com- | 
plete individual liberty which is the only pos- | 
sible foundation for democratic institutions ? | 
The moment one man or class of men as- | 


teed to all, despotism begins. The moment | 
such assumption is submitted to, slavery | 
begins. Without any distinctions whatsoever, 

save that it shall be alike the privilege ofevery- | 


The slaveholders did not think it was wrong | P°4y, liberty must be the law. Such is ideal | 


to sell babies by the pound, and men and wo- 
men on the auction block. They had always 
done it. They held high places in the Church 
and in the State, and were eminently respect- 
able. 

They, and the world were shocked, when 
William Lloyd Garrison called slaveholders 
thieves and robbers. Until that hour, slavery 
had not even been thought cf asacrime. But 
the blinded eyes saw, the deaf ears heard, and 
hand joined with hand to break the chains of 
the slave, who at last, at the cost of millions 
of lives and no end of treasure stood up a free 
man. 

To-day, both parties in that contest, which 
took more than thirty years to settle, agree 
that freedom is the birthright of man, black 
as well as white. 

So, now, this government think it does no 
wrong to women, while it taxes our propert 
on terms such as it imposes upon no man, 
while the statute books are covered with laws 
against women which are never made against 
men, while the old common law, which shames 
the civilization of the age, still holds its grip 
on the wives of half the States, 

The Sisters Smith, and Abby Kel'ey Foster, 
each more than three score years old, are the 
real representatives of the persons and princi- 
ples which made the fourth of July worth cel- 
ebrating. The Sisters Smith refuse to pay 
taxes, on the same ground that the Colonists 
did; but after reasoning with the men in town 
meeting, and after a vain effort to be heard 
there again, they appealed tu the Legislature, 
which gave them “leave to withdraw” ; and the 
State of Connecticut does not even know that 
it is as truly acting the part ofa tyrant, as was 
George the III. But it proceeds to sell thous- 
ands of dollars worth of property, to pay the 
tax which is less than a hundred dollars, and 
the whole State, with but few exceptions, looks 
on with quiet unconcern at what it pleases to 
call, “two eccentric women,” and is sure ‘‘the 
old ladies will have to give in!” 

In Massachusetts, when Abby Kelley Foster 
refuses to pay hertax, because she has no rep- 
resentation, just as other heroes did, a hun- 
dred years ago, the State gives no sign, either 
of shame or, repentance, or sense of justice, 
But Collector Barton announces that it is with 
his “entire approval” that the Sheriff sells her 
homestead, and then takes her cow for taxes. 

It would be impos-ible now to establish a 
government that should operate in that way. 
Suppose the men and women of Massacbusetts 
came together for the first time to build the 
State, and make its laws. Would the men 
dare propose that they alone should make the 
laws, and that the women should have noth- 
ing to say about it, that the men should take 
the property of the women, as much as the 
pleased, to help pay the expense of this oligar- 
chy, without even consulting the women ; that 
we should be punished for resistance, and our 
property taken by force ; that fines, imprison- 
ment, and death awaited our disobedience to 
such man made laws ? 

No man would propose such a government, 
and no woman would submit to it. 





under which we are living, is exactly that. 





| faces, and I marvel at you; you, who would 
| scorn to inaugurate such a government, look 
| on quietly without remonstrance or resistance 
| to see your own mothers and daughters subju- 


a 


But the government, already established, | 


Oh men, how can you doit? IL lookin your | 


| democracy, such the philosophy which Thom- | 


as Jefferson unfolded in the Declaration of 
Independence. That is the text which this | 
day gives us, and this is the movement which | 
ought to use it. For what is the significance 
of this lesson to us here and now assembled ? 
What if not this, that the progress of liberty | 
means larger freedom for the individual, for 
all individuals, and since Woman is an in- 
dividual, the »rogress of liberty means larger 
freedom for her. She cannot be separated | 
from its growth. She is part and parcel of it | 
and subject to the same !aws of evolution. 
Talk of harsh and oppressive tyranny! What 
tyranny more harsh and oppressive than that 
which shuts college doors to my friend be- 
cause she is a girl; which refuses to pay my | 
friend as much as it does me for the same | 
work no better done, because she is a woman; | 
which hands over the keeping of the person of 
| my friend to another, because she is a wife ; and 
| brands as outcast my friend who,driven by pov- 
| erty and despair, goes down to hell in North | 
| Street, because she is the prostitute woman, 
while it welcomes into all the walks of life and 
| confers its honors and emuluments upon the 
| prostitute man. We want anew Declaration of 
| Independence to-day, a Declaration that shall 
| assert Woman’s Right to own herself, to de- 
velop herself, to make herself felt, as never 
before, in educational, industrial, national 
life. But the ballot to-day and for us means 
more than that. Says a modern writer, “A 
man defines his standing at the court of chas- 
tity by his estimate of Woman. He can be 
| no man’s friend nor his own if not hers.” 
Equally true is it that a nation establishes 
its right to be, by its fidelity to justice. So that 
Woman Suffrage, being a means for the eleva- 
tion of Woman, and a measure of justice, it 
becomes as necessary for man and for nation 
as for woman herself. Woman needs the bal- 
lot. You, sir, and I need that she should have 
it. The nation needs that she should have 
it. The cause of temperance needs her vote, 
labor needs her vote, peace needs her vote, 
public virtue needs her vote. Her warm heart 
must melt some of those icebergs Massachu- 
setts sends to Congress, her purity and truth, 
clear the air of the corruption Massachusetts 
sends there. Her finer, more sensitive, more 
truth-loving and serving nature, wil! in halls 
of legislation, electrify into life the one, as 
they will shame out of existence the other. 
We are all seeking or ought to seek essential 
unity. The progress of the world is toward 
essential unity. The whole can only be com- 
plete with the highest and fullest development 
of allits parts. The development of woman, 
the increased development of man, and the 
change in the national character and life, 
which this cause signifies, will round out the 
sphere into beauty and wholeness, From its 
pedestal in the Boston Music Hall, the bronze 
statue of Beethoven looks down in serene ap- 
proval upon many a feast of thought and song. 
Over every such meeting as this the Beetho- 
ven of Justice presides, saying,““God speed you, 
| sisters,” you too are making more complete the 
| harmonies of the universe. Inspired by the 
thought, as within this temple of nature, 
| with its gnarled oaks and tall pines, we sing 
the songs of liberty, let us resolve that going 
forth into the larger tewple of the world, we 
wil] consecrate ourselves anew to the deeds of 
| liberty. And what deed of liberty can we do 
i so easily, so wisely, so well, as that of guaran- 











| spot is hallowed by many thrilling incidents 


| struggle for the abolition of slavery in our 


| those once held in the galling chains of chat- 


| same spirit, and again brought together on 


| country, that four millions of slaves are yet 


| in their behalf demands to be still vigorously 
| prosecuted. 


| tory. Now we are convened, not to burn in- 


; account of their sex ; applying the same prin- 


| ities to achieve success, Yet in regard to the 


| yore. The possession of the elective franchise 


the human race, the rights of which they | 
have been deprived? Who shall say that if, 
each one of us does his duty in this respect, 
the Fourth of July, 1876, may not hear the | 
bells ring out with a new, a deeper, asublimer 
meaning than ever before, the proclamation 
of liberty throughout all the land unto all | 
the inhabitants thereof? 
At the conclusion of Mr. Hinckley’s address, | 
the shower having passed away, the audience | 
returned to the amphitheater amid a general call | 
for Mr. Garrison. | 
Mr. Howes, of Worcester, ventured to think | 
Mr. Foster’s position was absurd. Ifhe would 


| not go to the ballot-box, and other men were 


to follow his example, when would women get 
the Suffrage ! 

Mvs Foster explained that her husband would 
vote, but not for any party now existing. 

Mr. GARRISON, on coming forward, was re- | 
ceived with strong demonstrations of applause. 
As the reporters had left, only the substance 
of his remarks can be given. 

“I believe,” he said, “it is some ten years 
since I last stood upon this platform. The 


and sacred memories connected with the 


land. The marvellous events which have oc- 
curred within that period, as pertaining to 


tel servitude, seem almost beyond sober be- 
lief; and as I see on every hand, in this large 
assembly, the old familiar faces of anti-slavery 
friends and co-laborers, animated by the 


this national anniversary, it almost appears as 
if lL were waking from a blissful dream, to 
find, alas! that the Slave Power still rules the 


crying for deliverance, and that the agitation 


But this is on'y a momentary illusion. 
Emancipation is a glorious reality, and our la- 
bors to that end have been crowned with vic- 


cense to the past, but to espouse the cause of 
one half of our entire population unjustly de- 
prived of all political rights and privileges on 


ciples and resorting to the same instrumental- 


outrages inflicted and the wrongs to be re- 
dressed, there is only a remote analogy be- 
tween the two movements; and therefore it is 
preposterous to conclude that there is the same 
excitement to be aroused, ard the same fierce 
conflict to be waged, in this case as in the other. 

We shall, happily, witness no such humiliat- 
ing spectacle. Our appeal is to fathers, hus- 
bands, sons, brothers, for justice to mothers, 
wives, daughters and sisters; and that ap- 
peal excites and will excite no such revolting 
opposition as when made to the traflickers in 


ly it may be disregarded for the time being. 
Hence our tactics and our style of arraign- 
ments must be fitted to the occasion. Heaven 
forbid that 1 should convey the idea to any 
mind, that the wrongs done to women, solely 
on account of their sex, are not of an aggra- 
vated nature, demanding immediate redress, 


and calling for indignant reprobation! But | 


we are not to confound conditions and rela- 
tions which are vastly dissimilar. Enough 
that no quarter is to be given to any form of 
usurpation, however less odious than some 
other form in comparison. 

This is a movement not of to-day, but in its 
inception dates back as far as the year 1840, 
when the question of equal rights, regard- 
less of sex, was determined in the affirmative 
by the American Anti-slavery Society, in the 
matter of membership, causing a secession 
from that Society of a strong minority. From 
that hour to the present, the subject has more 
and more arrested public attention, until many 
of the old legal disabilities imposed upon wo- 
men have been removed, their rights in vari- 
ous matters recognized as never before, and 
they are found engaged in avocations and en- 
joying immunities under Federal and State 
governments never dreamed of in the days of 


is to follow asa logical and necessary sequence. 
All the omens are most auspicious. 

No matter what or who may be arrayed in 
opposition. Ihave been reading with pain 
and surprise an elaborate article in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine from the pen of Professor Gold- 
win Smith, in caustic disparagement of wo- 
men as a clase, and in ridicule of their claim to 
the ballot treating its recognition as fraught 
with the most destructive consequences to free- 
dom and free institutions! Nothing, it seems 
to me, can be more unfair in its statements, or 
more illogical in its reasoning; and that one 
whom I esteem so highly for his intellectual 
force and critical acumen should beled so far 
astray in his judgment on so plain a question 
as this, gives me extreme regret. Neverthe- 
less, as a significant sign of the times, we may 
put his objurgatory essay into one scale; and the 
recent action of the General Assembly of the es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, unanimously 
conceding the right of Suffrage to all female 
communicants,into the other—nor doubt which 
will kick the beam; for religious suffrage is 
the sure precursor of political suffrage.” 

Mr. Garrison briefly gave some reasons why, 
in his opinion, the formation of a distinct politi- 
cal party, based on Impartial Suffrage, would 
be alike injudicious and needless. Republi- 
can and Democratic Representatives will be 
very sure to vote for or against this claim, in 
accordance with the prevailing views of their 
constituents respecting it; and the only thing 
needed to secure the requisite number of votes 
was to effect a still greater change in the popu- 
lar sentiment on this subject. Hence there 
must be more agitation, discussion, enlighten- 
ment; more lecturers must enter the field, 
more tracts be circulated, the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL in special be more liberally patronized ; 
and success will as certainly crown such efforts 
as the day will succeed the night. 


Rev. Mariana T. Fotsom spoke briefly, but 
with excellent effect. Her speech was cut short 
| by the arrival of the special trains for Boston 
and Worcester, much to the disappointment of 
| the audience. The party then reluctantly dis- 
| persed, wishing that the occasion could have 
been prolonged, but filled with renewed enthu- 
| siasm forthe cause of Woman and with confi- 








' dent hope of its speedy triumph. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Burnett’s Kallisten, as a preparation for the 
skin, is unrivalled. 272 





Eureka Machine Twist is reliable in every 
respect, length, strength and quality guaranteed. 
23—l1t 





Cestiveness the Source of Disease.—|t 
causes Piles, Headache, Dizziness, Billiousness, Sour 
Rising, Oppression of Food, Low Spirits, Worms, 
Indigestion, etc. Dk. Harrison's PeRistattic 
LozeENGERS warranted to cure all these and every 
form of Dyspepsia, and the only cure for Piles, eithe 
bleeding or blind ; as all outward applications are only 
time and money wasted. Trial box, 30cts. Large box, 
60 cts., mailed free fer this last price. 

DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. 8, 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont 
Temple, Beston, and by all Druggists. 28—4t 

Perry Davis’ Pain-Kiiler.—This unparalled 
preparation is receivihg more testimonials of its won- 
derful efficacy in removing pains, than any other med- 
icine ever offered to the public. And these testimo- 
nials come not alone from the ignorant, but from per- 
sons of every degree of intelligence, and every rank of 
life. Physicians of the first respectability, and perfect - 
ly conversant with the nature of diseases and remedies 
have recommended this as one of the most effectual in 
the line of preperatious for the extinction of pela. 





ter" REMOV AL.—One thousand rolls China 
straw carpeting slightly damaged by water on the voy- 
age and sold by auction on the 17th inst., on un- 
derwriters’ acccunt. The entire lot was purchased 
by us and will be sold to the trade or at retail for 
half the market price. 

New England Carpet Co., at our new Warehouse, 
85 Hanover St., nearly opposite American House, 
Boston. 

These mattings comprise the highest grades im- 
ported—such brands as Linton, Corea, Tsatlee, Gem, 
Golden Fleece, Silver Cloud, etc.; also, Red Check 
aud beautiful fine qualities of Fancy Styles. 

We would intimate that the prices are so very low 
that they will be on hand but a short time, 

Removal,.—Rug:?, Mats, Hassocks, Crumb-Cloths 
and Stair Carpetings. Large accumulations of these 
goods will be sold off much under value at the 
new warehouse of the New England Carpet Co., 
Hanover St., nearly opposite American House, Boston. 


REMOVAL.—Ingrain Carpets, bright colors and 
new designs, for 50 cents per yard. We have about 
70 rolls of these goods, the former price of which was 
75 cents. New England Carpet Co., 85 Hanover St, 
nearly opposite American House, Boston. 

REMOVAL.—High grades of extra superfine 
and Kidderminster Carpets, 200 rolls for $lperyard 
the price everywhere is 3150. New England Carpet 
Co., 85 Hanover St. At our new warehouse, nearly 
opposite American House, Boston. 

REMOVAL.—Fioor Oil-Cloths at low prices. In 
handling over our stock we find we have about 10,000 
yards cut pieces and remnants which we shall close out 
at low prices. New England Carpet Co., at our new 
warehouse, 85 Hanover St., nearly opposite American 
House, Boston. 


REMOVAL.—Tapestry Brussels and solid Brus 
sels Carpetings at low prices. In moving our stock 
we find we have on hand a large quantity of cut pieces 
and remnants, many of which contain enough for 
rooms, to be closed out at much under value. New 
England Carpet Co., removed to 85 Hanover Street, 
nearly opposite American House, Boston. 26—3t 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Muss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 














Miss Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1s74. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

References, 
Rev. JoserH May, Newburyport, Mass. 
Co. T. W. HigGinson, Newport, 
Dr. 8. Rocers, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. WM. FALLEN, Madison, Wis. 


Wanted!—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T, C. Evay3, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place, Office hour# 
ll to2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever-’”’ 


The Best Polish in the World. 








3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


Fer Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor; 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 

rye 


Morse Bros., Proprietors, 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—ly 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 


TATERDEMALIONS 
Nj G L | S i Only neglect to_ bu 
ENGLISH CHANNE 


CHANNE fesissnos Scores 


shoe that won’t wear rag: 

ed on your pretty feet, 
ladies, insist on buying only these. You can see the 
channel on the sole. 27—2t 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin-, 

West Newton, Mass. 

At home Saturdays. 28—12t 
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